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The State Hisroricat Socrery oF WISCONSIN is 
a state-aided corporation whose function is the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of the historical interests of the 
state. ‘To this end it invites your codperation; member- 
ship is open to all, whether residents of Wisconsin or 
elsewhere. The dues of annual members are two dollars, 
payable in advance; of life members, twenty dollars, 
payable once only. Subject to certain exceptions, mem- 
bers receive the publications of the Society, the cost of 
producing which much exceeds the membership fee. 
This is rendered possible by reason of the aid accorded 
the Society by the State. Of the work and ideals of the 
Society this magazine affords, it is believed, a fair 
example. With limited means, much has already been 
accomplished; with ampler funds more might be 
achieved. So far as is known, not a penny entrusted to 
the Society has ever been lost or misapplied. Property 
may be willed to the Society in entire confidence that any 
| trust it assumes will be scrupulously executed. 
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INCREASE ALLEN LAPHAM, FIRST SCHOLAR 
OF WISCONSIN 


By Minto M. QuaIrEe 


The most characteristic and comprehensive theme in all 
American history is that of the westward movement. From 
the time of the first feeble landings at Quebec, at Plymouth, 
and at Jamestown, the history of our country has been 
characterized by a steady westward surge of the population, 
reaching out eagerly for new lands to conquer, and in the 
process carrying the banner of civilization ever westward 
and establishing successive new communities and states. The 
present generation of students of American history has not 
been unmindful of the importance and interest which attaches 
to this westward movement, and has not failed to accord it, 
in the main, all due recognition. With the doings and deserts 
of our pioneer farm, canal, railroad, and city builders, our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, in a word, historians 
have long made us familiar. Unfortunately, however, too 
little attention has been given, and too little recognition 
accorded, the equally important service of those among our 
western pioneers who laid the foundations of our spiritual 
and intellectual civilization. That man may not live by bread 
alone was stated long ago on excellent authority. The hew- 
ing down of the forests and breaking of the prairies, the 
building of houses, highways, and cities were all essential 
steps in the process of transforming the wilderness into an 
abode of enlightened civilization. Equally essential was the 
establishment of institutions of learning and religion, and the 
development of a taste for literature and art. The blossom- 
ing of these finer fruits of civilization inevitably tended to 
sweeten and refine the society of the pioneers, which other- 
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wise, engrossed in a stern physical struggle with the wilder- 
ness, must have become hard and gross in character. 

Fortunate indeed is the pioneer community which num- 
bers among its settlers intellectual and spiritual leaders fired 
with enthusiasm and endowed with ability. Fortunate it was 
for Wisconsin when in the very year of her birth as a terri- 
tory, Increase Allen Lapham cast his lot for the remainder 
of his life with her. The service rendered by the intellectual 
aristocracy of pioneer Massachusetts and the other New 
England colonies has long been accorded ample recognition. 
The valiant labors of Increase Lapham in the service of the 
state of his adoption have largely gone unheeded and unre- 
warded to the present moment. Yet it is safe to predict that 
when the future historian shall come to scan the record of the 
first half century of Wisconsin’s history as a territory and 
state, he will affirm that no man brought greater honor to 
her or performed more valuable services in her behalf than 
did the modest scholar, Increase Allen Lapham. 


The frontier has ever been proud of its self-made men, 
esteeming chiefly, not who a man might be but rather what he 
was able to do. Lapham was a true frontiersman in this 
respect at least, that he was a wholly self-made scholar. He 
was born in March, 1811, at Palmyra, New York, “two miles 
west of the Macedon locks on the Erie Canal.” His father, 
Seneca Lapham, was an engineering contractor, the pursuit 
of whose profession necessitated frequent family removals. 
Thus, in 1818 the family was located at Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, where the father was employed on the Schuylkill 
Canal; two years later he was back on the Erie Canal and 
the family was residing for a second time at Galen, New 
York; the next few years witnessed further removals to 
Rochester and Lockport in New York, and to several points 
in Ohio. 


The boy, Increase Lapham, was evidently a precocious 
youth. At thirteen years of age he “found frequent sale” 
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for his drawings of the plan of the locks his father had 
assisted in constructing at Lockport. About this time he 
gained employment, first at cutting stone for the locks and 
then as rodman on the canal. While engaged in stone- 
cutting, he wrote in later years, “I found my first fossils and 
began my collection. The beautiful specimens I found in 
the deep rock cut at this place gave me my first ideas of 
mineralogy and initiated a habit of observation which has 
continued through all my life. I found amusement and 
pastime in the study of nature, leading to long walks in the 
country, and as I found no others of similar tastes these 
rambles were usually without companions.” 

When fifteen years of age the youth followed his father 
to Ohio where he worked for a short time on the Miami 
Canal, removing at the close of the year, 1826, to undertake 
similar employment at Louisville. At this time, apparently, 
he first attracted the attention of members of the world of 
scholarship, for we find the renowned scientist, Professor 
Silliman of Yale, writing to thank him “for the liberal spirit 
which you manifest in encouraging a work designed to pro- 
mote the public good”’—the work in question being the 
American Journal of Science, of which Silliman was the 
founder and editor. Within a few months the boy made his 
first contribution to scholarship by sending to Silliman, for 
publication in the American Journal of Science, a compre- 
hensive description of the canal around the Ohio Rapids. 

At this time he was only sixteen, and his opportunities 
for schooling had been exceedingly scant. Yet his habits 
of observation and his powers of reasoning and of expressing 
himself in clear and convincing English might well be coveted 
by the average college undergraduate of today. A con- 
venient illustration of these powers is afforded by Lapham’s 
journal entry for October 24, 1827: 

A smoky day. Mr. Henry, the engineer [of the canal], is of the 


epinion that the smoke occasioning our Indian summer, as the smoky 
weather is called, does not originate in the burning prairies in the West, 
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or in other extensive fires; but that it is from the decay of vegetation. 
(If it is possible for vegetables to be converted into smoke without com- 
bustion this will appear very probable!!!!) 

He relates an instance of a very smoky day at New Madrid being 
followed by an earthquake; this he supposed to be the smoke that had 
arisen through the ground. I told him that I supposed it was owing to 
a peculiar state of the atmosphere which was unfavorable to the decomposi 
tion of smoke; to this he made no reply. 

The years of Lapham’s youth and early manhood from 
1827-36 must be passed in rapid review. Two years in all 
were spent on canal work at Louisville; over three more 
followed at Portsmouth, Ohio; in April, 1838, the Ohio 
State Board of Canal Commissioners installed the young 
engineer (now twenty-two years of age) as its secretary at 
an annual salary of $400. Thereafter for three years his 
headquarters were in the state capitol at Columbus, his work 
being that of secretary of the canal commission. Meanwhile 
the elder Lapham, advised and financially assisted by his sons, 
Darius and Increase, had abandoned the calling of canal 
contractor and settled upon a farm near Mount Tabor. This 
became the permanent family home, and here Seneca Lap- 
ham acquired a well-deserved repute among his fellows both 
for his sobriety of character and for his progressive ideas 
and practices with respect to farming operations. In the 
years under review Increase Lapham continued to pursue 
with enthusiasm his scientific studies and investigations, the 
range of his interests and observations widening with every 
passing year. Relations of acquaintance and friendship were 
established with a large number of scientific investigators, all 
of them, doubtless, much older than was Lapham himself. 
The study of botany and zoélogy, and investigations with 
respect to more scientific methods of farming were begun. 
In a communication on “Agriculture in Ohio,” contributed to 
the Genesee Farmer in 1833, the modern doctrine with 
respect to rotation of crops and scientific renovation of the 
soil through the use of fertilizers was laid down. A third 
of a century later, but still over a third of a century in 
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advance of the recent movement for the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country, Lapham followed up this 
general line of thought by writing and publishing as a Wis- 
consin legislative document a comprehensive argument in 
favor of the conservation of the state’s forest resources. 
Happy had it been for both state and nation if heed had 
been given in time to the vital problem to which he thus early 
called attention. 

To a practical application of the Jacksonian theory of 
spoils politics was due the migration of Lapham from the 
capital of Ohio to the new-born town of Milwaukee in the 
spring of 1836. In later years he humorously explained that 
he was “reformed” out of office and employment in Ohio; 
at the time, there is reason to believe, the blow was not con- 
sidered in a humorous light. Early in his canal career Lap- 
ham had worked under Byron Kilbourn, who now had 
thrown in his fortunes with the rising young village of 
Milwaukee. Asa leading promoter of the coming metropolis 
Kilbourn had extensive business projects in view, among 
them that of procuring the construction of the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal, which would, it was fondly believed, 
go far toward realizing for the nascent city her dreams of 
metropolitan greatness. ‘There was much demand for men 
possessed of engineering ability, and Kilbourn, who had con- 
ceived a friendship for Lapham which was to prove lifelong, 
now brought him to Wisconsin on a salary of $1,000 a year. 
Thus Wisconsin became his permanent home, for he left 
Milwaukee only to remove in old age to a farm near Ocono- 
mowoc. 

At the mouth of the Milwaukee River Lapham found, 
on his arrival on July 3, 1836, fifty houses where a few 
months before had been but two or three. In coming from 
the older settled portion of Ohio to Milwaukee he had entered 
a new world. Chicago was still in the height of its first mad 
speculative boom and conditions at Milwaukee differed only 
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in detail from those which prevailed at Chicago. Indeed, on 
reaching Detroit on his westward journey, Lapham wrote 
to his brother: “I am now, and have been since I arrived 
at Sandusky, in what might very properly be called the 
world of speculators: everybody you meet is engaged in 
some speculation; everything you hear has some speculation 
at the bottom. The hotel where I am now writing has sus- 
pended on the walls of the barroom plats of new towns; I 
have added the ninth.” No wonder the impecunious young 
man, engulfed in such an atmosphere, proceeded, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival at Milwaukee, to purchase three town 
lots for $5,000, payable “one-half in one one-half in two 
years.” How did he expect to provide the money to meet 
this obligation? He did not expect to provide it; he “bought 
them for the purpose of selling them again at a higher price.” 

Lapham, however, was never designed for a business 
man, and he never acquired more than a very modest com- 
petence in life. I have spoken of the speculative mania which 
then pervaded ‘all the newer West merely to illustrate the 
sincerity of the young immigrant’s devotion to scholarship, 
from the pursuit of which even the thrill and intoxication of 
perhaps the greatest boom the country has ever witnessed 
could detain him only momentarily. Within two weeks of 
his arrival at Milwaukee he records that he has made a map 
of the county (possibly a professional matter) and “done a 
little botanizing.” Even earlier, while at Detroit en route to 
the West, he had taken time to write Professor Asa Gray an 
offer to collect for him specimens from the new region to 
which the writer was going. “Let me entreat you to pay 
particular attention to my pets, the grasses,” wrote the noted 
botanist in reply; “I will see that you have due credit for 
every interesting discovery.” Six weeks after his arrival at 
Milwaukee Lapham wrote to another botanical friend that 
he found many new plants at Milwaukee; and that “in order 
to inform my friends of what plants are found here and to 
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enable them to indicate such as they want I think of publish- 
ing a catalogue of such as I find.” 


Thus was conceived the idea responsible for the first 
publication of a scientific character within the bounds of the 
present state of Wisconsin, for before the close of the 
year there issued from the office of Milwaukee's newly 
founded newspaper a Catalogue of Plants and Shells, Found 
in the Vicinity of Milwaukee, on the West Side of Lake 
Michigan, by I. A. Lapham. It would probably be safe to 
affirm that this was the first scientific work to be published 
west of the Great Lakes, at least to the north of St. Louis. 
For in literary matters Chicago, whose commercial progress 
Milwaukee never succeeded in equalling, must yield the palm 
of leadership to her early North Shore rival. Leaving out of 
consideration one or two lyceum lectures which were printed 
after delivery, the earliest Chicago imprint of a scholarly 
character of which I have any knowledge is Mrs. Kinzie’s 
well-known story of the Chicago massacre, published as a 
pamphlet in 1844; and this, a reminiscent family narrative, 
does not deserve to be regarded as scholarly in the true sense 
of the term. 


In 1838, two years after his arrival, Lapham began the 
collection of material for a gazeteer of Wisconsin. Published 
at Milwaukee in 1844, it constitutes both Wisconsin’s first 
book of history and the state’s first home-made book of any 
character to be published in more durable binding than paper. 
So attractive were its merits that an unscrupulous rival author, 
Donald McLeod, more adept at wielding the scissors than the 
pen, promptly and brazenly plagiarized a large portion of 
its contents for his History of Wiskonsan, published, appro- 
priately enough, by “Steele’s Press” at Buffalo, in 1846; and 
a copy of this fraudulent publication was recently offered for 
sale by a dealer, with due encomiums upon its rarity and 
worth, for the modest sum of thirty dollars. 
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Thus far we have followed Lapham’s career in due 
chronological order. Some thirty years were yet to elapse 
before his death in 1875, years crowded with earnest, self- 
effacing labors in the cause of scholarship. In what follows 
i shall treat of his various scholarly interests and achieve- 
ments in topical order, without regard to chronology. 

Although himself self-taught Lapham’s active interest in 
educational institutions persisted throughout his life. In 
1843 he secured the adoption by the territorial legislature 
of a resolution to Congress petitioning a grant of land for 
the purpose of establishing in Wisconsin an institution for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and blind, and an 
asylum for the insane. He is the real father of the Milwau- 
kee publie high school system. In 1846 he donated thirteen 
acres of land lying within the city limits for the purpose of 
establishing the first high school. In the spring of 1848 
he was commissioned by the city as its agent to secure a loan 
of $16,000 in the East for the building of schoolhouses, and he 
made the long trip to New York and Boston on this public 
mission. In the same year he proffered the newly authorized 
University of Wisconsin the gift of “a pretty extensive 
herbarium” of 1,000 or 1,500 species of plants. In March, 
1848, by a meeting of citizens held at the council house “it 
was deemed expedient to establish a college in this city” and 
an executive committee of five townsmen was appointed 
with full power to consummate the desired object. Lapham 
was one of the five men charged with this weighty responsi- 
bility, and out of this movement proceeded the “Milwaukee 
Female Seminary,” which today is represented by the 
Milwaukee-Downer College, one of the state’s noble institu- 
tions of higher learning. In August, 1850, as president of 
the executive board of the college, Lapham had the satisfac- 
tion of delivering to its first two graduates their diplomas. 
When, in later years, he was offered a professorship in the 
school he declined the position, modestly explaining that his 
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lack of education and of teaching experience rendered him 
unfit to discharge the trust. 

With our own State Historical Society his connection was 
long and honorable. Before coming to Wisconsin he had 
actively engaged in the work of the Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society. He hailed with joy the formation of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin in 1849 and was 
one of the committee of three which drafted its first con- 
stitution. The society being formally organized, he at once 
began to labor to promote its collections. He served as its 
vice-president for twelve years, and as president for ten 
additional years. With the Smithsonian Institution he estab- 
lished relations of mutual helpfulness almost immediately 
upon its organization. Of his relations with this and other 
learned institutions more will be said in connection with 
certain lines of investigation which he carried on. 


In 1849 Dr. Lapham proposed to the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Massachusetts, to make an 
extensive survey of the mounds and other ancient remains 
in Wisconsin provided the society would defray the actual 
outlay of money involved. ‘The enterprise thus proposed 
was adopted by the Antiquarian Society, as a result of which 
the survey was made, the fruits of it being given to the 
scientific world a few years later in Lapham’s Antiquities of 
iV isconsin. This work, published under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is filled with the author’s drawings, 
beautifully executed, of the numerous earthworks and 
mounds he had located. Students of American archeology 
will always owe the patient author a heavy debt of gratitude 
for having carefully plotted and described these evidences 
of aboriginal habitation in Wisconsin before the work of 
destruction which inevitably attended the advance of white 
settlement had gained much headway. 


Thus in many departments of learning—in geology, 
botany, conchology, in meteorology, history, and archeology— 
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Lapham busied himself, acquiring repute among the scholars 
of Kurope as in America, all the while earning his simple 
living by such professional work as he permitted himself the 
time to do. Perhaps no single achievement of his possesses 
more of interest to the world in general or has directly added 
more to the well-being and comfort of every one of us than 
his work in securing the establishment of a weather-service 
bureau by the national government. It cannot be claimed 
that he fathered the idea of such a service and its attendant 
possibility of foretelling weather conditions far enough in 
advance to make the information of real commercial value. 
Neither can Robert Fulton be credited with having fathered 
the idea of the steamboat. Yet we rightly regard Fulton 
as its real inventor, since he was the first to demonstrate the 
practicability of the idea. So with Lapham and the weather 
bureau. For twenty years he urged upon the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Wisconsin legislature, and other agencies of 
society the practicability and the immense advantage of such 
a government service. For twenty years, as a private indivi- 
dual he made records and observations, seeking to demon- 
strate his claims. But in the nature of the case (as Lapham 
repeatedly pointed out) only some powerful agency like the 
national government could take the many observations at 
different points necessary to the success of the work, assemble 
their results, and make them known throughout the nation 
in time to be of practical use to the public. Finally, the 
persistent seeker after the public good succeeded in attracting 
the notice of men powerful enough to compel the attention 
of Congress. As a result the law for the incorporation of the 
signal service was passed. How the result was achieved by 
Lapham may best be told in the words of a man to whom he 
had appealed for assistance. At the meeting of the National | 
Board of Fire Underwriters, held in New York in April, 
1875, a resolution to appoint a special committee to corres- 
pond with the United States Signal Service Department in 
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relation to wind as an element in fire risks was under con- 
sideration when Hon. E. D. Holton rose and said: 


There is a little man who lives in my town about so high (holding 
his hand a little lower than his shoulders) who lives in an obscure part 
of the town, and is known to comparatively few people in the town. You 
go to his house and find it filled with all the evidences of science, 
specimens from the vegetable world and the mineral world. Going to 
London a few years ago I was given by this little man a letter of intro- 
duction to Sir William Hooker, custodian of the Kew Gardens, which 
secured for me eminent entertainment and influence. Five years ago as 
I was about to leave my house to go to Richmond, Virginia, to attend a 
meeting of the National Board of Trade, he came to my house and had a 
resolution drawn to be submitted to the National Board of Trade, declar- 
ing that the national government should organize a service to look after 
the winds of the continent of America. 

When I came to Richmond I presented that resolution. It received a 
most eloquent second from the late General Wolbridge, an eminent citizen 
of New York. The National Board of Trade immediately passed the 
resolution. As soon as it was passed I sent it to my friend, General 
Paine, then member of Congress from my district in Wisconsin, and in 
an incredibly short space of time for that august body—which is sup- 
posed to have at least as much red tape as the National Insurance Com- 
pany— it was passed, I did not expect that the wind question would meet 
me at this angle of the insurance trade, but it seems it has. 

That gentleman I will name. I rise to make these remarks and I wish 
to speak his name in this connection, because out of his labors so per- 
sistent, in his humble house, so unknown to his countrymen—for he is 
better known in foreign circles of science than in his own country—and 
through his labors and instrumentality, this thing has been brought into 


its present shape. His name is Dr. Increase Allen Lapham of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


And how, it may be asked, did Lapham’s fellow-men 
requite his lifelong labors devoted to the public good? The 
answer which must be made affords much support to the 
proverbial belief in the ungratefulness of republics. When 
in 1870 Congress passed the bill providing for the weather- 
signal service, its execution was entrusted to the chief signal 
officer of the army. By him Lapham was employed for a 
short time as special assistant in the War Department at a 
yearly salary of $2,000. When he sent home (he was sta- 
tioned at Chicago) to his daughter the proceeds of his first 
month’s wages, she wrote to her brother as follows: 
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Last Friday father sent home $128.03 to be deposited as the first 
money of any amount he ever received for any scientific occupation 
(regular salary at least) and Thursday afternoon I was down town and 
met B. He said he had been around among some of father’s friends and 
collected $100 to make father a life member of the Chicago Astronomical 
Society—(You know this society owns the “big telescope” at Dearborn 
Observatory ). 

I forbear to quote the daughter's delighted remarks which 
follow; more profitable will it be for us to consider for a 
moment the bitter irony of this situation. After more than 
forty years of zealous public service to receive so pitiful a 
salary, his first tangible reward, and to have this discontinued 
within a few months time! To be fitted both by inherent 
tastes and lifelong training to enjoy and profit by member- 
ship in such an association, and yet unable, because our 
countrymen estimate the services of scholars so low, to pay 
the paltry membership fee! Here, indeed, is the cross on 
which in the United States today we crucify scholarship. 


One other matter and I shall conclude. Before he left 
Ohio Dr. Lapham had labored to induce the legislature to 
make provision for a geological survey of that state. From 
the time of his arrival in Wisconsin he strove as an individual 
to carry out such a survey here. Necessarily in order to do it 
thoroughly and to publish its results the power of the state 
must be brought into play. At length in 1873 provision was 
made by statute for a geological survey of Wisconsin and 
Governor Washburn appointed Dr. Lapham chief geologist 
to have the direction of the enterprise. The work was pushed 
vigorously and efficiently throughout the seasons of 1878 and 
1874. Suddenly, in January, 1875, Governor Taylor re- 
moved Dr. Lapham in order to make a place for one of his 
spoils-seeking supporters. According to the American 
Journal of Science the new geologist’s “sole recommendation 
for the position was political services, no one having ever 
heard of him before as acquainted with geology or any other 
science.” Thus finally did our state requite its first scholar— 
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first certainly from the viewpoint of chronology, and probably 
first from every other viewpoint. ‘Knowing that time, which 
cures all things,” wrote the three assistant geologists he had 
chosen two years before, “will do you ample justice, and feel- 
ing most strongly the irreparable loss that the state has sus- 
tained in the disseverment of your connection with the survey, 
we remain with the most sincere respect, Your obedient 
servants.” As an indication of the quality of the assistants 
selected by Dr. Lapham it may be noted that one of the men 
who thus testified this appreciation of their deposed chief was 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, who has been for many years 
chief geologist of the University of Chicago. 

Time indeed cures all things, notwithstanding that the 
mills of the gods grind slowly. Of Dr. Lapham’s spoilsman 
successor as chief geologist of Wisconsin, it may still be said, 
as at the time of his appointment, that his reputation as a 
scientist yet remains to be made. Governor Taylor, who 
made the removal, sleeps in silent Forest Hill within sight 
of the capitol where formerly he ruled a state; while in the 
holy of holies of the beautiful new state capitol, the gover- 
nor’s reception chamber, in the midst of famous soldiers, ex- 
plorers, and legislators, an eminent artist has chosen to depict 
the application of scientific knowledge to the benefit of man- 
kind in the person of Doctor Lapham seated at his desk, before 
him an open manuscript, and on the wall nearby, supported 
by two children typifying the winds, his map of the United 
States, “‘iowing the first storm traced across the country. 
More r-cently still, prompted by the urging of citizens of 
the locality, the federal government has given to the highest 
eminence in Waukesha County, overlooking the beautiful 
lake region which Dr. Lapham so loved in life, the name of 
Lapham Peak. Time is slowly proving his worth. More 
fitting memorials than these he could not have asked. 














A FOREST FIRE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
By Joun L. Brackuin’ 


I had been running a steamboat on Lake Chetak and 
Birch Lake in Sawyer County, Wisconsin, during the sum- 
mer of 1898 and had finished my work September 25. I 
arrived in Rice Lake with the expectation of having a couple 
of weeks’ rest before again taking up my duties as foreman 
of one of Knapp, Stout, and Company’s logging camps for 
the winter. I had been in town one day, about long enough 
to get cleaned up, when I went down to the company’s office 
to draw some money. While I was in the general office some 
one said: “Your father wants to see you in his office.” I 
walked into his office and sat down. He had a map showing 
camp locations and other data spread out on the desk before 
him, which he studied for a few moments and then turned to 
me, saying: “John, how soon can you get ready to go to the 
woods?” ‘This, as you know, could have but one answer, and 
that was, “Now!” “All right,” he said, “I am somewhat 
alarmed about this long-continued dry spell and fires might 
spring up at any moment, and none of the camps or dams in 
your locality have any fire protection, such as back-firing 
and water-barrels at hand. Therefore I wish you would pick 
up a few men and whatever you might need and get up to 
your camp, make your headquarters there, and look after the 
camps in that vicinity, namely: Mulvaney’s, Aronson’s, Knut- 
son’s, Max Down’s, Thompson’s, and the old Ahern Camp on 
Sucker Creek.” 


1The author of this narrative is a native of Rice Lake, Wisconsin. His 
father, James Bracklin, was for over thirty years superintendent of logging and 
log-driving for the Knapp, Stout, and Company lumbering corporation. Under 
his tutelage the son received his training for his life-calling of woodsman and 
lumberman. The present narrative was prepared in the form of a letter to 
Mr. Henry E. Knapp of Menomonie, to whom we are indebted for the opportunity 
to put it into print. 
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I swallowed the disappointment of a contemplated trip to 
Minneapolis to see the only girl I ever thought very much of, 
whom I had not seen for about eight months, and stepping 
over to the shipping clerk’s desk, I wrote up a list of food 
supplies and a requisition for a team to move the same, 
expecting to start the following morning. I went out on the 
street to pick up some men and came across Lee Miller and 
Frank Wirth, inseparable pals, who had worked for me the 
previous winter. I asked them how soon they would be ready 
to go to the woods, and they said, “Right now.” “All right,” 
said I, “pack your sacks and be here at six in the morning, 
and we will load the team and go.” While we were talking, 
another man came along, Julius Peterson by name, a hunch- 
back, who, notwithstanding his deformity, was considered 
one of the best sawyers that ever felled a tree. He also was 
willing to start immediately, so I went over to the hotel and 
wrote the only girl—who, by the way, has been my wife for 
the past seventeen years—that I would have to defer that 
visit for another seven or eight months. I got my clothes 
packed again, and at six-thirty the following morning we 
were on our way to my camp at the head of Birch Lake, a 
distance of about thirty miles. 

We arrived at Cedar Lake Dam for dinner and at camp 
about eight o’clock the night of September 27, 1898. We 
opened the door of the cook-shanty very cautiously, so as 
not to disturb a family of skunks who yearly took up their 
abode under the floors of the camps during the summer 
months. They did not approve of being disturbed, and from 
past experiences we decided not to make any unnecessary 
noise, such as moving tables and heavy boxes along the floors, 
until such time as they might be more accustomed to our 
presence. We built a fire in the stove and made some coffee, 
and after what we called a “store-feed,” consisting of cheese, 
crackers, and sardines, we spread our blankets upon the floor 
to sleep as only men of that day could. We arose about five- 
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thirty on the morning of the twenty-eighth, had another 
store-breakfast, unloaded the wagon, and started the team 
back to town. Then the great question confronted us as to 
who was to do the cooking. The regular cook for the winter, 
Herman Gottschalk, could not be had for at least two weeks, 
as he was cooking for the rafting-crews at Reed’s Landing. 
Frank Wirth finally agreed to a compromise: he was to do 
the cooking until such time as the first man should kick and 
then said man was to cook until someone else should kick, to 
which we all agreed. 

Leaving Wirth at the camp to cook up a regular dinner, 
Miller, Peterson, and I left for Mulvaney’s Camp to see 
what condition it would be in, if we had the unexpected fire. 
We arrived there about ten o’clock and opened up the black- 
smith shop, got out empty barrels, cooking utensils, and 
everything that would hold water, and started Miller out to 
round up a couple of yokes of cattle. He returned in an 
hour or so with about ten head. We selected two yokes out 
of the bunch and, hooking them up to a breaking-plow, 
plowed about a dozen furrows around the camp, after which 
we turned them loose. They immediately started off in a 
westernly direction, which you may call animal instinct if 
you will, for we afterward found that to be the only possible 
direction they could have taken and evaded the fire, which 
unbeknown to us was so soon to follow. We sat down and 
smoked our pipes and joked about the unnecessary precau- 
tion of filling the barrels, as at that time it was one of the 
prettiest autumn days I have ever seen, not a cloud in the 
sky, not a breeze stirring, no sign of smoke anywhere, and 
no possible chance, apparently, of there ever being a fire. 
Nevertheless, we were carrying out instructions and we set 
to work to fill up the barrels, which took about an hour. 

We had just filled the barrels on the roof of the long 
barns, when Miller, who was on top of one of the barns, called 
my attention to a cloud of smoke that had suddenly sprung 
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up on the horizon about five or six miles to the south and west 
of us. I climbed up on the roof of the barn, where I could 
get a better view. The wind suddenly arose and within ten 
minutes it had attained the velocity of a cyclone; what fol- 
lowed happened so quickly it has never as yet been quite clear 
to me. I can remember the black cloud settling down and 
in less time than it takes to write this, the fire was upon us— 
not on the ground as you might imagine, but in the air. The 
heat became terrific and the first sign of a blaze sprang up in 
the top of a broken stump about twenty feet in height and 
a hundred feet from the sleeping-shanty. 

I jumped off the roof of the barn, grabbed up a water 
bucket, .Peterson doing the same, and ran for the sleeping- 
shanty, a distance of about 150 feet. Before we could reach 
it, it was afire. We threw several buckets of water upon it, 
but the water might have been kerosene for all the good it 
did. Seeing it was useless to try to save the sleeping-shanty 
or the cook-shanty, which were only a few feet apart, we ran 
back to the barns, thinking to save them. This may sound 
dubious, but it all happened within twenty minutes of the 
time we first saw smoke four or five miles away. As quickly 
as we reached the barn I motioned to Miller to dump, the 
barrels of water which we had placed there; those buildings, 
if you remember them, were each about sixty feet in length, 
standing parallel, with a hay shed between, which contained 
about ten tons of baled hay left over from the previous 
winter. While Miller ran to the far end of the barn, upsetting 
the six or seven barrels as he ran, Peterson and I were throw- 
ing water on the hay shed. I don’t suppose we had thrown 
more than ten or twelve buckets when the roof of the barn 
took fire. As I said before, the fire seemed to be in the very 
air, for strange as it may seem, the dry grass and leaves 
around the buildings were not yet burned. In less than a 
minute the roof was afire from one end to the other. I 
motioned to Miller to jump off. He did so and ran towards 
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me. When he got near enough so that I could hear, he yelled: 
What in hell will we do now, and which way will we go?” 
Then for the first time I realized the danger we were in. 
A glance around showed only one way open and that was due 
north towards a wall of virgin green timber, a distance of 
about 500 yards. The ground between us and the edge of the 
timber had been logged the previous winter, leaving tree- 
tops and brush piled up here and there in great heaps—you 
know how it would look after being logged. How we got to 
the edge of the timber I can hardly remember, but in the 
excitement I still had the empty water-bucket in my hand. 
We reached the timber to find that the fire had beaten us. 
Perhaps a burning brand from one of the buildings had 
dropped just at the edge of the timber among the dry leaves 
and had burned a strip of ground about 200 feet in width, 
leaving the ground perfectly bare. Luckily for us the timber 
was green, with no underbrush to hold the fire, for when we 
reached there, there was nothing left on the ground but the 
smouldering ashes of the leaves. We stopped to get our 
breath, and then it dawned upon us how useless it was to run. 
I said to Miller, “If we ever get out of this, it will be by stay- 
ing right here.” He gave me one look, which I shall never 
forget, as much as to say, “Man, you are crazy,” and again 
started to run, Peterson following. I then turned and looked 
back whence we had come. There was a solid wall of fire 
similar to a great wave, extending as far to each side as one 
could see and mounting fifty feet in height. It is hard to 
express just what my feelings were, but I remember that I 
ceased to be afraid, knowing that our time had come, there 
being not a possible chance to come out alive. The main 
body of the fire by that time had reached a point about where 
the camps had stood. I was almost tempted to start to run, 
when I turned to find Miller and Peterson again at my side. 
They had run only a short distance into the tail end of the 
advance fire and had come back. I remember Miller lying on 
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his face on the ground with his head stuck into a hole that 
he had dug out with his hands. The ground at the roots of 
the trees was damp, and the only way we could breathe was 
by lying on the ground, for when we stood up the heat and 
smoke were so thick we could not breathe. 

It is interesting to hear people relate their experiences 
and close encounters with death. After hearing them, I can 
Judge just how close they really have been to real death. For 
as I see it, it has four stages—first, the excitement; then 
fear; then resolution; then death itself. At about this time 
we had reached the point of resolve; Miller and Peterson were 
on their knees praying, while as for myself, nothwithstanding 
[ have lived a somewhat better life since, I concluded that 
as I had never asked God for anything prior to that, it was a 
very poor time to start in now that I was about to die. So 
I concluded to go just as I was, believing, as I still do, that 
a death-bed confession would avail me nothing. You can 
best realize our position when I tell you that we were never 
over four feet apart for at least four hours and during that 
period there was not one word exchanged among us. At the 
end of that time I was standing leaning up against a tree. 
Other trees were falling all around us, and as I stood there 
wishing one might fall on me and end it all, it started to 
rain. It must have poured, for before I realized what had 
happened I was wet to the skin. That brought me back to 
my senses and I realized that I was alive and that [ still 
wanted to live. I ran a short distance and it came to me like 
a flash that I was going the wrong way to get out. I turned 
and ran back, and as I ran, stumbled over Peterson, who was 
still on his knees. The first word to break the dull silence 
of those hours was spoken then, when he said, “What in hell 
are you trying to do?” We made our way out to the old tote 
road, and after walking about a mile west, got out of the 
range of the fire. 
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We made our way back to camp to find Wirth all excited. 
His greeting was, “Gee, you ought to have been here this 
afternoon, for everything at the dam’”—meaning Birch Lake 
dam—‘has burned, camps and all, for I could see the hay 
stacks as they would catch fire and the flames shoot up in 
the air hundreds of feet.” Then the thought flashed upon 
me: The dam, suppose it should burn out. With an eleven- 
foot head of water on Birch Lake and Big Chetak, what 
would happen to the country below? Miller and Peterson 
being all in, I asked Wirth if he would go with me and try 
to make the dam. The rain had lasted only about half an 
hour and the fire, which had again got under way, but with 
no wind, was fortunately not burning as furiously as earlier 
in the day. The road to the dam took us back into the edge 
of the fire, but on making several detours we reached the dam 
to find both wings afire. Pete Null, and four or five men who 
had been stationed there at the Birch Lake Camp, were 
making a desperate fight to save the dam, but they were 
almost played out, having fought in vain all afternoon to 
save the camps. 

One glance and I saw what to do. Wirth and I picked 
up a couple of peavies, and climbing down to the apron, 
ripped up four or five planks and stuck them on end down 
under the bed plates, or stringers, leaving them standing 
pointing up stream at an angle of forty-five degrees. We 
then climbed back upon the dam and raised the gate four or 
five inches. When the current struck those planks it threw 
a spray of water all over both wings of the dam and inside 
of ten minutes we had the fire completely out. 

We all sat down and rested for about half an hour; then 
Wirth and I took a boat and rowed back to camp, a distance 
of about two miles. When we reached there, about mid- 
night, the rain set in and it rained until noon the following 
day. Miller and Peterson were still unable to move around 
much, as their faces and hands were badly blistered and their 
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eyes pained them terribly. As for myself, aside from being 
unable to speak above a whisper, I was in pretty good shape, 
and knowing it would only be a couple of days until father, 
as soon as he could reach us, would be there to look the situa- 
tion over—plans for the coming winter of logging would 
have to be changed to include all the timber that had been 
burned, for in that country a tree though slightly burned 
would be worm-eaten inside of a year unless cut—I started 
out with Wirth the next morning to find, if we could, just 
how far the fire had extended east and west and to look up 
a site for a camp to replace the Mulvaney Camp which had 
burned. We found that the fire had taken a course 
similar to that of a cyclone, about three miles in width and 
about twenty miles in length, extending from a point four 
miles south and west of Cedar Lake Dam, crossing the nar- 
rows between Cedar Lake and Hemlock up the east shore 
of Cedar Lake to a point about opposite Stout’s Island, and 
then north to the shores of Big Chetak just west of the 
Aronson Camp in Section 4—in all an area of about seventeen 
miles in length and two to four miles in width. 

Father and L. S. Tainter arrived the next day and after 
looking over the site for the new camp we came back to the 
scene of our experience of a few days before. We had about 
reached the point when father turned to me saying, “John, 
did I understand you to say you were here during this fire?” 
[ answered “Yes.” He looked at me for a moment with, 
you will remember, that peculiar squint of his and then he 
said, “John, you lie, for no man could have been here when 
this fire passed and lived to tell the tale.” Nevertheless we 
were there, and are still living. 























BANKERS’ AID IN 1861-62' 
By Lovutse P. KELLOGG 


When the news of the firing upon Fort Sumter aroused the 
North, all eyes were turned upon New York, not only as the 
monetary center of the country, but as a city most closely allied 
in financial interests with the South. The moneyed men of 
that city responded to the country’s danger. Upon the stock 
exchange cheers were given for Major Anderson, and April 
17, 1861, resolutions were passed pledging the loyalty of the 
institution to the government. Anderson and his command 
from Fort Sumter reached New York on April 18, and on 
Saturday, April 20, a monster mass-meeting was held in 
Union Square, where five speaker’s stands had been erected. 
The resolutions adopted at this meeting not only pledged the 
loyalty of the city, but provided for a Union Defense Com- 
mittee, comprising thirty of the most prominent financiers 
and bankers headed by General John A. Dix, recently secre- 
tary of the treasury under President Buchanan. ‘The mayor 
and the comptroller of the city were ex-officio members of 
this committee. The city council appropriated $1,000,000 
for the immediate needs of the New York troops, and raised 
the funds by the sale of Union Defense bonds. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Union Defense acted ex-officio as a federal agent. 
attending to the equipment and dispatching of regiments, 
purchasing steamers for transportation, feeding and shelter- 
ing the troops, without waiting for the action of the federal 
authorities. At one time three members of the committee 
were entrusted with $2,000,000 federal money without securi- 
ty or compensation. By these means the Seventh New York 


*This article was originally prepared as a memorandum for the information 
of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense, in response to the request of Charles 
McCarthy, secretary of the Council. 
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Regiment was dispatched for the protection of Washington, 
and other troops were moved toward the front. The Union 
Defense Committee was maintained for about one year. Its 
later duties were concerned with the care of funds raised for 
the benefit of the volunteers and their families. It collected 
and disbursed for this purpose about $1,000,000. 

Meanwhile the city banks were loyally endeavoring to 
prevent a financial crisis. April 25, 1861 they determined 
to hold all their specie as a common fund, this being a pre- 
cautionary measure to sustain public confidence. There were 
in New York City fifty-four banks with a capital of 
$69,907,000. Much of their paper was held in the southern 
states, where debts to northern holders were quickly repudi- 
ated. Nevertheless, in the entire state of New York only 
five banks suspended during 1861, and none of these in New 
York City. 

Following the example of New York, the banks of Boston 
and Philadelphia pooled all their cash reserves. 'The Boston 
banks, of which there were forty-two, with a capital of 
$38,231,000, and which had a clearing-house system, aided in 
preventing an immediate panic. 

Western banks were less well prepared to meet the 
emergency. Most of them held southern state bonds as the 
basis of their currency system. During 1861 bank after 
bank went to the wall, and the notes of others depreciated 
with startling rapidity. 

All the banks of that period were either state banks or 
private banking concerns. The national banking-system did 
not come into being until 1868. The first (though indirect) 
aid furnished by the banks in the national crisis of 1861 was 
the preservation of their own integrity, and therewith the 
entire credit system of the North, from collapse. This was 
accomplished through the instrumentality of the banks of 
the three chief cities of the East—New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. In the West, a few banks in Cincinnati, Chi- 
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cago, and Milwaukee were strong enough to support the situa- 
tion, even while the larger part of the western banks went to 
the wall. 

The direct aid furnished by the banks and bankers of the 
country to the state and federal governments during the early 
years of the Civil War may be classified under the three heads 
of contributions, loans, and agencies. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The call for troops awoke a patriotic fervor in many 
hearts, which led to an offering of money as well as of men. 
In this outpouring of gifts the bankers took their part, some 
giving as individuals, many in the name of their institutions. 
No complete record of these patriotic contributions is availa- 
ble. Harper’s Weekly of May 25, 1861, estimated that the 
individual gifts of more than $1,000 from counties, cities, 


societies, corporations, and other organizations totaled 
$27,000,000. 





LOANS 

The first necessity was that of temporary loans for both 
the state and federal governments. 

Temporary loans to states. Patriotic impulse prompted 
the immediate offering of loans by the banks. In Massa- 
chusetts the bankers of Boston tendered the state govern- 
ment a loan up to ten per cent of their combined capital. In 
Illinois the banks of Springfield offered the state $100,000 
on the day Lincoln called for troops. This was supplemented 
by the Chicago banks’ tender of $500,000. Throughout the 
early days of the war the banks in all localities were called 
upon for loans on the credit of the state. These were funded 
at seven per cent, then the usual interest for such transactions. 

Temporary loans to the federal government. ‘The 
treasury of the United States was in a desperate condition 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Lacking resources even 
for its daily needs, it was totally unprepared for the great 
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strain immediately placed upon it. Secretary Chase did not 
have recourse to the bankers, however, until after the battle 
of Bull Run in July had proved that the war was not to be an 
affair of “three months.” 

On the day that the news of the defeat at Bull Run 
reached Philadelphia, a young banker recently removed to 
that city from Ohio, an ardent partisan of Secretary Chase, 
drew up a paper offering to advance to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury specified sums for sixty days at six per cent inter- 
est, returnable in specie or interest-bearing treasury notes. 
With this proposal he visited the principal banks and financial 
houses in his city, and raised for immediate government needs 
nearly $2,000,000 in one day. Chase was interested and 
grateful, and the fortunes of Jay Cooke, the young banker, 
were made from that day. 

Early in 1862, when the government’s daily needs were 
increasing enormously, John J. Cisco, assistant treasurer 
of the sub-treasury at New York, made arrangements for a 
loan from the city banks of their temporarily idle funds. 
These were received on deposit for thirty days, subject to 
withdrawal thereafter on ten days’ notice. At first Cisco by 
this means secured much specie at four per cent; later, five and 
six per cent were paid for these advances. This money was 
largely used for the payment of the interest on the public 
debt. One banker in New York, it is said, became uneasy 
after lending the sub-treasury $1,000,000, and demanded its 
return. Cisco told him to send his carts for it immediately. 
The next day his faith in the government was restored and 
he concluded to leave his reserve with the sub-treasurer. 

An instance of immediate aid to the government’s foreign 
diplomats is related in the biography of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Morgan was in London on business for his house 
at a time when Charles Francis Adams was endeavoring to 
prove to the English government that certain vessels fitting 
in British ports were intended for Confederate privateers. 
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The officials were slow to accept Adams’ proofs, and he was 
much alarmed lest the commerce-destroyers should get to sea 
before he had succeeded in having an embargo placed on 
their departure. The British authorities finally agreed to 
detain the ships on condition that Adams should deposit 
£1,000,000 guarantee to indemnify the government should 
the owners not prove to be Confederates. Adams was in a 
dilemma: he could not well refuse such a proposition, but long 
before he could receive the money from America the cruisers 
would be at sea. He tried to borrow on his personal credit 
from London bankers, only to be rebuffed. Young Morgan 
heard of the situation, sought the ambassador, and promised 
to deliver $5,000,000 in gold into his hands in two days, asking 
only his personal receipt in return, while stipulating absolute 
secrecy concerning his patriotic action. In this wise two of 
the commerce-destroyers were detained in port, and the 
integrity of the American ambassador was vindicated. 

Secured, or long-time, loans to states. Upon the news of 
the firing on Fort Sumter and the subsequent call for troops 
every northern legislature then in session appropriated a fund 
for war purposes. Indiana, for example, voted $500,000 for 
arms and equipment, and $100,000 for a contingent fund. 
Connecticut made an issue of $800,000 of war bonds. These 
funds were raised in various ways. In Massachusetts and 
Connecticut they were offered for popular subscription and 
sold at par. The western states placed their bonds on the 
New York stock market, where in many cases they sold at 
a considerable discount. Where the state’s credit was poor, 
and its banking-system insecure, the bonds could not be placed. 
and were recalled after being offered. Such was the case with 
Iowa and Wisconsin. Ohio recalled its bonds, after they had 
been advertised in New York, when it was learned that the 
federal government assumed all war expenses, and would 
refund these to the states. 
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Wisconsin adopted an ingenious plan, suggested to the 
State Bankers’ Association by Alexander Mitchell. The 
state banks had deposited with the state comptroller securities 
for their currency issues. The larger proportion of these 
securities was made up of the bonds of the southern or border 
states. Those of the secession states were considered worth- 
less, while those of Missouri, large holdings of which were 
in Wisconsin, declined rapidly. The comptroller, as required 
by law, made assessments upon the state banks, which they 
found it difficult to meet. Mitchell proposed that the banks 
should purchase the bonds of the state war fund at par, and 
that the comptroller should accept them for the assessments. 
In this wise the credit of the state was improved and the 
currency secured. The details of the arrangement were that 
the banks took $800,000 of the war-fund bonds, seventy per 
cent of which was paid at once, three-fifths in specie and two- 
fifths in sound currency. The remaining thirty per cent was 
to be met in fifteen annual installments. The adoption of 
this expedient furnished the state with ready money, placed 
the banking currency on a sound foundation, and restored 
confidence to the community. Wisconsin’s banks resumed 
specie payments at the date fixed by law, December 1, 1861, 
and maintained them for some time after the New York 
banks had suspended such payments. 

On the basis of these war-fund appropriations state agents 
flocked to New York to arrange for the purchase of war 
material. Arms and ammunition had to be largely secured 
from Europe. The New York banks arranged these transac- 
tions, and furnished exchange and information. The com- 
petition between the several state agents and those of the 
federal government raised prices inordinately. This was 
remedied when the federal government assumed full responsi- 
bility for all equipment. 

The federal loans. The most important function of the 
banks was the aid they furnished the Secretary of the 
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Treasury in floating the great federal loans that were required 
by the war necessities. The special session of Congress which 
met in July, 1861, appropriated $250,000,000 for the immedi- 
ate needs of the government, leaving large latitude with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the method by which this 
amount was to be raised. 

The defeat at Bull Run put a very serious strain on the 
credit of the United States, and the forced sale of securities 
in a foreign market would have been disastrous to the future 
conduct of the war. In the dilemma in which he was placed, 
Secretary Chase paid a visit to New York, where Cisco, the 
assistant treasurer, invited the prominent financial authorities 
to meet him for consultation. Chase frankly stated the serious 
nature of the situation, and requested assistance and advice. 
From the standpoint of policy this was a wise measure, since 
previous to this time the New York bankers had held some- 
what aloof from the operations of the federal treasury. Their 
prompt support at this crisis is to their perpetual credit, for 
although they largely profited in the end by this government 
connection, at the time of the operation the transactions were 
of daring boldness. The banks realized that without a firm 
government their own operations were imperiled, and thus 
they risked their all to support the government in its crisis. 

At the first conference George E. Coe, president of the 
Exchange Bank, proposed an association to subscribe for the 
government loan. A committee appointed to develop a plan 
reported on August 15 for thirty-nine New York banks. 
Representatives from Boston and Philadelphia were likewise 
present, and the loan was apportioned among the three cities 
in accordance with the bank capital of each; that is, seventy 
per cent was to come from New York, twenty per cent from 
Boston, and ten per cent from Philadelphia. The association 
thus formed agreed to take immediately $50,000,000 of treas- 
ury bonds payable in three years with interest at seven and 
three-tenths per cent. This rate, representing a payment of 
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two cents a day on each one hundred dollars loaned, had been 
adopted by Secretary Chase in the hope of popularizing the 
bonds with the people. The banks composing the association 
were to pay over to the sub-treasuries of the three cities in 
specie ten per cent of the amount subscribed; the remainder 
was to be placed to the credit of the United States upon the 
books of the subscribing institutions. Meanwhile the bonds 
were to be offered to the people, both by the banks and the 
sub-treasurers, and no other United States securities were to 
be sold, except in Europe, while these subscriptions were being 
solicited. The associated banks also agreed to float a similar 
loan of $50,000,000 in October—if it had not by that time 
been taken by popular subscription—and another $50,000,000 
in December. 

This was the largest financial operation that had ever been 
attempted in the United States. Its successful accomplish- 
ment at that time was of the greatest possible value in main- 
taining public confidence, and in uniting the fortunes of the 
financiers with those of the federal government. It was a 
tribute to the organizing ability as well as to the patriotism 
of the founders of the bank association. The capital of the 
united banks was but $120,000,000, and their coin assets only 
$63,000,000. Their subscription to $150,000,000 of govern- 
ment securities was thus an act of faith. 


In practice this agreement did not work out as the bankers 
had hoped. Chase refused to suspend the sub-treasury act. 
though authorized to do so by Congress, in order that the 
banks might pay the government’s creditors in clearing-house 
certificates; thus the specie began draining away from the 
banks into the sub-treasuries. The Secretary also began the 
issue of demand notes on the treasury in considerable amounts. 
Moreover, the public sales were less than had been anticipated. 
The bankers were accused of attempting to dictate to the 
government concerning the conduct of the war. The inevit- 
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able result of all this friction was the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the New York banks December 30, 1861. 

With the immense strain upon the government’s resources, 
the catastrophe of suspension would no doubt have occurred 
sooner or later; but financial historians believe that had Secre- 
tary Chase been more willing to accept the bankers’ proposi- 
tions, had he codperated with them more fully, the financing 
of the Civil War might have wrought less damage in the 
business world than it did. 


AGENCIES 

During the sale of the $150,000,000 bond issue Secretary 
Chase appointed a large number of agents in every part of 
the United States to secure the popular subscriptions. Most 
of these were presidents of local banks. The agents were 
allowed a commission of one-fifth of one per cent on the first 
$100,000, and one-eighth on later amounts. One hundred and 
fifty dollars was allowed for advertising purposes. A travel- 
ing agent went through the West, arranging for local agencies 
and assisting in advertising. It was proposed to allow the 
country bankers a larger commission with a view to stimulat- 
ing wide sales, but this proposal the Secretary of the Treasury 
declined to adopt. 

The western agents were not very successful in promot- 
ing this loan. Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, sold more than 
one-fourth of all the bonds issued to the agents; but, in order 
to do so, spent more than the amount of his commission in 
advertising. 

Secretary Chase became much interested in the measures 
adopted by this Philadelphia banker. As more and more 
pressure was put upon him for funds, he often consulted with 
Cooke, and frequently permitted the latter to buy United 
States securities to buoy up a falling market. On October 
23, 1862 Chase appointed Jay Cooke sole agent for the con- 
version of legal tender treasury notes into the $500,000,000 
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six per cent five-twenty bonds authorized by Act of Congress 
February 25, 1862. By advertising on a larger scale than 
had hitherto been known, and by employment of 27500-sfib- 
agents, mostly bank presidents, in every part of the North, 
Jay Cooke accomplished his enormous task, the loan being 
finally over-subscribed by $11,000,000. His commission was 
three-eighths of one per cent on the first $100,000,000, of 
which one-eighth went to the sub-agent, and one-eighth to 
advertising and to placating the public press. The loan was 
sold in small denominations to every class of the population. 
Cooke patriotically resisted all proposals to sell large blocks 
of the bonds to European holders. He believed a bond issue 
held by the people was the safest means of financing and of 
prosecuting the war. He made the loan a great democratic 
institution. It is not too much to say that his success in selling 
this $500,000,000 bond issue “dispirited the South, gave 
Europe . . ._ useful evidence of the determined courage 
and material wealth of the northern people, and was a factor 
of vast importance in deciding the fate of the Union.” 
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THE DIARY OF HARVEY REID: KEPT AT MADISON IN 
THE SPRING OF 1861 


Wiru Inrropucrion AND Notes By Mino M. QUAIFE 


The war time diary of Harvey Reid possesses elements 
of permanent interest and value. Aside from this, however, 
it should have a special interest now, when we are still passing 
through the initial stage of another great war in behalf of 
human liberty and human rights. With the events and emo- 
tions of the past few months still fresh in mind, it is well to 
relive with our eager diarist the opening scenes of the Civil 
War at the capital of Wisconsin. Madison is an interesting 
city, with a rich and interesting history; yet it would be impos- 
sible to select, from all its eighty years of life, a period more 
crowded with exciting events than were the three months of 
April, May, and June, 1861. Fortunately a bright and eager 
observer was at hand making his daily record of the thrilling 
life of this exciting time. 

Harvey Reid, the diarist, typifies the choicest product of 
our American civilization. It was not given to him to play a 
prominent role in the drama of his time. Instead, he belonged 
to the great mass of Americans, of whom, as individuals, 
posterity will retain no memory. But he was honest, indus- 
trious, and loyal, faithful to his country alike in military and 
in civil life. Although his education was limited to the dis- 
trict school, and to the ten-weeks’ preparatory course at the 
University of Wisconsin covered by the diary, he retained 
a lifelong interest in educational affairs, laboring effectively 
for many years as school director and library trustee. His 
intellectual vigor is attested by the fact that after reaching 
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his sixtieth year he began and diligently pursued the study 
of geology. In the historical field two substantial volumes 
stand to his credit—a biography of Enoch Long, published 
by the Chicago Historical Society, and one of Thomas Cox, 
published by the State Historical Society of Lowa. 

Reid was born in Washington County, New York, March 
30, 1842, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. When two years of age 
he was taken by his parents to Wisconsin, the journey being 
made by way of the Erie Canal and then around the Lakes to 
Racine, which was reached in June, 1844. The elder Reid 
shortly removed to Yorkville, and several years later to Union 
Corners (now Union Grove) in Racine County. Thus Reid 
grew to manhood in pioneer Wisconsin, and became in the 
fullest sense a product of the Badger State. In 1859, at 
the age of seventeen, he began teaching school in an adjoin- 
ing district at a salary of twenty dollars a month. A second 
winter was passed in the same way (the summers being 
devoted to helping his father), and then, in the spring of 
1861, came the prized opportunity of ten weeks’ schooling 
at the state university. How fully the young man improved 
it the pages of the diary reveal. 

Of the three room-mates in old North Hall from Union 
Grove, in the spring of 1861, Goldsworthy, Fuller, and Reid, 
only the first-named resumed his studies in the autumn. Reid 
again taught a winter term of district school in Racine County, 
and then followed his parents, who had removed to the new 
town of Shannon, Illinois. But in the summer of 1862, in 
response to Lincoln’s call for “six hundred thousand more,” 
he returned to Union Grove to enlist with a squad of boys 
from the old home neighborhood. Characteristic of the con- 
duct of the Civil War is the fact that of the twenty-four 
boys of the “Union Grove Squad,” four died of disease, while 
but one was killed in battle. Reid enlisted at Racine, August 
7, 1862, in the Twenty-second Wisconsin Infantry. The 
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close of the war terminated his service in June, 1865. During 
the war his father had removed to Sabula, Iowa. Following 
him thither, on being released from the army, Reid made his 
home in Jackson County, Iowa, until his death in 1910. He 
played a worthy, albeit quiet, rdle in life, and died sincerely 
mourned by the circle of his acquaintances. 

‘The Civil War papers of Mr. Reid were presented to the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin a year ago by his 
daughter, Mary A. Reid of Des Moines. They comprise, in 
addition to the diary here printed, a voluminous correspon- 
dence dufing the term of military service, with parents and 
sisters at home. At the beginning of his service Mr. Reid 
formed the design of writing his home letters in the form of 
a journal, instead of keeping, as so many Civil War soldiers 
did, a formal diary. Because of this fact, and of the high 
order of intelligence and ability possessed by the writer, the 
letters constitute a valuable record, well worthy of publica- 
tion when the occasion shall offer. 


UNIVERSITY DIARY 
Mak. 22p. To JUNE 26TH. 1862 [1861] 


Fripay, Marcu 22, 1861. Started on the 1114 o'clock 
train for Madison. Arrived in Clinton at 4 Pp. mM. Waited 
20 minutes for the cars on the C& N. W.R. This road passes 
through the village of Shopiere and the city of Janesville. 
Arrived at Milton Junction about 1/4, past 4—then took the 
train on the M & P du C R. R. & arrived at Madison about 
7, O0°Clk Went with J. G.’ to Mr. Whites where he boards. 
Met Mr. Bradford’ there. 


*John E. Goldsworthy, a student from Union Grove, who accompanied 
Reid to Madison and shared his room in North Hall, then used as a dormitory. 

*Simeon S. Bradford, a member of the Wisconsin Assembly from Racine 
County. In his reminiscences Reid characterizes Bradford, who was for a time 
his teacher, as “a gentleman of excellent education, and a fluent, readv public 
speaker.” Reid further states that he was descended in direct line from Governor 
William Bradford of Plymouth. Before coming to Wisconsin he had been princi- 
pal of an academy at Homer, Cortland County, New York, and had also published 
a paper there for several years. 
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SATURDAY 23. In the forenoon went to the Capitol where 
the Legislature was in session. Both the Senate and Assembly 
were in Committee of the whole on private and local bills. 
Was introduced by John to Mr Curtis,* one of the students 
in the University. In the Pp. M. went with Mr. Bradford to 
the State Historical Society’s rooms, where there is a large 
library and many portr aits, pictures, and curiosities. Also 
went to Prof. Sterling’s‘ room, paid our tuition and room 
fees—$12.50 received tickets for our keys and for the library. 
and visited our rooms. 

Monpay, Marcu 25, 1861. On Sunday went to the 
{piscopal Church in the a. m. the rector Mr. Britton‘ 
preached from Col. III. 2. In the evening went to the 
Baptist Rev. Dr. Brisbane.* 

On Monday attended the University—Mr. J B. Parkin- 
son’ is the tutor in the Prep. Dept. Commenced Algebra, 
Geometry & Latin. Our goods not having arrived on Satur- 
day eve, we must wait till ‘this ev ening. We board with Mr. 
White in the meantime. In the Assembly at noon they were 
discussing the bill appropriating money to the Lady Elgin 
sufferers.* The bill was lost—Heard Bradford, D. H. John- 
son & Capt. Knapp” speak. 

Tuespay 26. Our goods arrived last night, but we could 
not get them then. They will send them to us today. It is 

* Joseph W. Curtis of Madison. 


*John W. Sterling, dean of the faculty and professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. His connection with the university lasted from 1848 until 
his death in 1885. He was in turn acting chancellor, vice-chancellor, and vice- 
president of the university. 

* Rev. James B. Britton, pastor of Grace Episcopal Church at Madison from 
1855 until his resignation to become a chaplain in the Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry. 

*Rev. W. H. Brisbane. He became pastor of this church in 1860, resigning 
at the outbreak of the war to become chaplain of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry. 

* Prof. John B. Parkinson, now (1917) vice-president and emeritus professor 
of constitutional law of the university. 

*The Lady Elgin was a steamer running between Milwaukee and Chicago. 
On September 8, 1860, the vessel was wrecked near Waukegan, as the result of 
a collision in the night-time with another vessel. The Lady Elgin had on board 
several hundred excursionists from Milwaukee, returning from a visit to Chicago. 
Of them all, only about 100 were saved. Among the victims were the editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune and his family, and the proprietor of the London 
Illustrated News. 


*David H. Johnson was a member of the assembly from Bad Ax and 


Crawford Counties; Gilbert Knapp, from Racine County, was the founder and 
first white settler of the city of Racine. His title of “captain” 
connection with the United States internal revenue marine 
naval rank during the Civil War. 
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raining and freezing all forenoon. settled with Mr. White- 
paid him $1.75 each—our freight & cartage cost 2.87. occupied 
our room in the p. M. In the Assembly at noon, the Personal 
Liberty repeal bill was under consideration but they were only 
voting on amend. &c. so we heard no speaking. It was passed 
in the Assembly. 

WEDNESDAY 27. Went to the Capitol at noon the As- 
sembly were taking the final votes on the amendment to the 
Banking Law. It finally passed with only five dissenting 
voices. Several of the students visited us today, and invited 
us to attend their Societies, of which there are two—the 
Hesperian and the Atheneum. There appears to be con- 
siderable rivalry between them. ‘The meetings are on Friday 
evening. John will stay with us tonight and probably always 
after this. 

THurspay, Marcu 28, 1861. Bought 28 tickets for 
bread between us. Wrote a letter home describing our rooms 
&e. Went down town to the P. O. after 4. Nothing especial 
going on, but heard that the Legislature will hold an evening 
session. 

Went to the Capitol in the evening. Assembly in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but soon had to rise on account of the 
noise and confusion, a number of private and local bills passed 
to a third reading and several of the same kind passed Brad- 
ford is going home tomorrow on a visit 

Frmay 29. Saw the 2 wonderful clocks & the ther- 
mometer’’ this morning. Attended both Societies this eve- 
ning—went first into the Atheneum—they were discussing 
the question, “that the mentality of the sexes are equal.” a 
spirited debate sprang up on a proposition to amend the ques- 
tion by inserting “mental power,” instead of, “mentality.” 
but it was lost. Heard Messrs. Norcross, Green & Salis- 
bury” & another whose name I do not remember speak. 


2 The allusion is to the inventions of John Muir, who was then a student at 
the university. For the story of his inventions, and of his life at the University 
of Wisconsin, see his Tie Story of My Boyhood and Youth (Boston and New 
York, 1913), chaps. vii and viii. 

Pliny Norcross of La Grange, George G. Green of Milford, and Augustus H. 
Salisbury of Oregon. Norcross was the first University of Wisconsin student to 
enlist for military service, and his example, says Professor Butler, “was followed 
by so many sons of Mars that the largest and best Greek class I ever had was 
sadly thinned out.” Norcross returned to the university after his three months’ 
enlistment had expired, but within a short time he again left school and raised 
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In the Hesperian they were discussing whether “the war 
of 1812 was justifiable on the part of the U. S.” it was 
decided in the aff. John’s name & mine were presented for 
admission. 

SaturDAyY 30. After breakfast, about 814 O’Clock, Will” 
& I went across the lake to the Asylum. Had considerable 
trouble in getting across a large crack in the ice in the middle 
of the lake. On arriving on the shore found that the Asylum 
folks were making sugar. An Irishman whom we found 
there took us immediately to the engine rooms, and showed us 
the gas works,—(retort & meter), the engines, a larce wheel 
with fans for driving air into the principal buildings, the 
large force pump worked by steam, the laundry rooms, took 
us through the underground passage which leads between 
the two buildings. Found Uncle T. in the billiard rooms 
where a crazy half breed & two others were playing. Uncle 
T. looks quite healthy & appears somewhat better in mind 
than when he left home. He took [us] all over the building— 
let [ ?] into the ward in which he is—there we saw about a dozen 
insane some sitting, some walking back & forth the length 
of the hall, one lying down full length upon the floor, & 2 
curled up in the window; one was a man named Jones, who 
vame from Racine Co. and had often been at U. G. He 
had sometime been injured by a thrashing machine & showed 
us a scar where one of his ribs had been taken out. One was 
a preacher's son, named Hall, he would speak to no one. One 
had a violin which he commenced playing shortly after we 
‘ame in, and kept it up all the while we were there. 

Uncle T. showed us in this ward, the water closet, where 
opening the door caused water to run through the seats: the 
bathing room, the reading room where they keep the daily 
& other papers for patients to read. We were invited to 
take dinner with the help. Mr. Griswold the keeper, told me 
that Uncle T. has improved much; when he came there he 
was a great bore. After dinner we went into the cooking 
room where most things are cooked by steam. 








a company (Company K, Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry), of which he was elected 
captain. In after life he became a prominent lawyer and business man of 
Janesville. Salisbury was graduated froin the university in 1867. He became 
a physician and made his home in Minneapolis, where he died in 1893. 

“William Fuller, from Union Grove, who boarded and roomed with Reid 
and Goldsworthy in North Hall. 
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We went out and visited the Indian mounds between the 
Asylum & the beach. several are in the shape of men, and one 
is a very accurate representation of a rabbit. We went 
around the lake going home and had a pretty hard time of it. 

Monpay, Aprit 1, 1861. Yesterday all 3 of us attended 
the Cong. Heard Prof. Butler’ preach from John XVIII. 
38. Joined Prof. Conover’s* Bible class in this church. In 
the eve. went with about 20 of the other students to hear Mr. 
Mason of the Universalist. His theme was the “mercy of 
the Lord,” and his discourse was strongly Universalist. 

To-day, after the regular routine of school duties, John 
& I went down town about 5 o'clock so as to be at the depot 
when the cars arrived, & see if C. White came he did not 
arrive however, & we got home at 9 somewhat disappointed 
and very tired John & I hired a P. QO. box between us No. 
693. 

TuEspay 2. Went to the depot in the evening to meet 
Mr. Bradford if he came, but were disappointed. Received 
two letters from the Grove—one from C. & Billy White” 
& one from Libbie. It is the first I have heard from the Grove 
since I have been here. Will also recd a letter. 

No news of importance. It has been quite warm & thaw- 
ing all day. 

WeEDNEsDAY 8. The sun rose clear and warm after a 
frosty night, & as we were sitting by our open window, we 
were startled by loud & frequent reports, which resembled 
the discharge of cannon, but Will says it is the ice cracking 
on the lake. 

Went to the depot again to meet Bradford, but were again 
disappointed. Made arrangements to have bread baked by a 
woman near the Univ. 

Tuurspay, Apri. 4, 1861. The forenoon passed without 
incident worthy of remark, except that when I rose in the 

* James D. Butler, professor of ancient languages and literature, and librarian. 
He was a scholar of note in his day, who brought much distinction to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and, after his retirement to private life in 1868, to Madison. 

* Obadiah M. Conover, professor of ancient languages and literature in the 
university 1852-58. After his withdrawal from this position he studied law, and 
spent the rest of his career as Wisconsin Supreme Court reporter. 

% Charles J. White had been Reid’s teacher in the Union Grove school. 
Writing forty vears later the pupil speaks of him as “one who, to a marked 
degree, left the impress of his fine character and careful scholarship upon all 
of the young people who were so fortunate as to come under his instruction.” 
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morning I had a very sore throat which I am afraid will 
trouble me. 

In the evening John & | again started for the depot to 
meet Bradford, but the cars having arrived before we could 
get there, we went to the Capitol to wait for him. He brought 
John’s things and also some summer clothes & a letter for me 
from Sarah. I sent several of the Univ. catalogues to our 
Eastern friends 

IFrmay 5. By advice of Mr. Bradford I slept last night 
with a wet towel bound round my throat & this morning it is 
much better. Went down town after school, to the depot 
after the things which Mr. B. bro’t & then to Mr. White’s 
with John to get some of his things. Did not get back in 
time to be initiated into the Society tonight—attended both- 
the Hesperian the most of the evening—The Hesp’s dis- 
cussed, “Res. that a man should resist a law which his con- 
science tells him is morally law [wrong].” decided in aff. 
The Ath’s. discussed “Res. That the character of Queen 
Elizabeth was worthy of emulation.” I dont know how it 
was decided. 

Rained nearly all day & all of the evening 

SATURDAY 6. Commenced with a rain storm, continued 
with a rain storm, and ended with a rain storm, i. e. it rained 
all day incessantly, which kept us in the house all of the time 
until about 4 o’clock when John & I went down town to make 
some purchases & there learned that 19 Wis. banks had been 
“thrown out” & every bill I had ($8) was on them.” Wrote 
a long letter home,—or rather, wrote one & commenced 
another— 

Discredited money is worth 80 cts. 

Monpay, Aprit 8, 1861. Yesterday was a pleasent day 
again—W ent with a large company of students to hear Prof. 
Butler preach, it being the last time he is going to preach for 


* At the outbreak of the Civil War the currency of Wisconsin was secured in 
very large measure by the bonds of southern states. Never considered wholly 
safe in the financial world, these securities, as soon as hostilities between the 


North and the South began, fell to a third of their face value. Wisconsin bankers 


were unable to make good the depreciation, and the value of their currency 
reflected their embarrassment. On April 4, 1861, the bankers of Chicago resolved 
not to accept the notes of 40 of the 109 Wisconsin banks. On the following day 
the Milwaukee bankers rejected the notes of 19 of the institutions proscribed at 
Chicago. This affected the value of about $1,000,000 of the $4,500,000 of Wisconsin 
currency. Brokers in the state during the succeeding weeks purchased the 
discredited money at prices which rapidly sank to fifty cents on the dollar 
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the present. His text was 1 Cor. XI, 22, and a capital dis- 
course. Mr. Bradford was with us in Prof. Conover’s Bible 
Class. ‘To-day is another rainy day The morning duties 
passed as usual, at 3 o'clock, we were invited by some of the 
boys to go to the City Hall & hear Geo. B. Smith” speak on 
a lawsuit between Bird & Morrison The suit involves 
$180,000. Mr. Morrison committed suicide last winter, it 
is said because he had perjured himself in the suit. He was 
the deft. Mr. Smith made a very able speech. 

Turspay 9. The day passed as usual, 1. e. a continual 
rain storm. About 5 o'clock, went down town, and learned 
by hand bills that Moses M. Strong would review a speech 
of Jno. Y. Smith,” in the Assembly Chamber to-night. Went 
to hear him—His speech was on the secession question, argu- 
ing against war and a very sound effort. 

A meeting was called after the speech & a resolution 
introduced favoring Pres. Lincoln & the war policy, which, 
after some talk pro & con, was laid on the table” 

WepNEsDAY 10. A pleasant day at last & the first one 
really I have seen since I have been in Madison. Was out 
with many others of the students playing on the green after 
school. Ree’d a letter from Couse & the Adv. from home. 

THurspay, APRIL 11, 1861. Went to the P. O. about 
5 O'Clock and received a letter from Libbie. The “dis- 
credited Wis. money” is down to 75 cents in many of the 
stores. 

Rec'd a letter from Libbie 

F'rmay 12. is the day for the Prep. Rhetorical Exercises 
but our division does not come on this time. The declama- 

‘7 George B. Smith was born in New York in 1823 and came with his father 
to Racine, Wisconsin, in 1843. From 1844 until his death in 1877 his residence 
was at Madison. He was the youngest member of the first constitutional con- 
vention of the state, served as mayor of Madison several terms and several as 


state legislator, was attorney-general of Wisconsin for two years, and engaged 
in many other activities of a public nature. 


18 Moses M. Strong, author of a History of Wisconsin, had been since 1838 one 
of the leading public men of the territory and of the state. John Y. Smith had 
settled at Green Bay in 1828, and later at Milwaukee and at Madison. He 
served in the first constitutional convention and was for many years an influen- 
tial editor and publicist. Smith had made a speech denouncing secession and 
upholding the Union and the administration at Washington. Strong also 
denounced secession but argued that a union held together by force was worthless 
and that compulsion should not be resorted to to keep the South in the Union 

” By the chair, according to the State Journal’s report of the meeting, which 
asserts that two-thirds of the audience voted against tabling the motion. 
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tions & compositions were very good. At 4 o'clock went 
down town. In the Assembly they were talking on the 
Normal School Fund bill—which was passed. Several bills 
were ordered to third reading. Went into the City Hall 
tower & saw the clock, which struck while we were there. The 
view of the city from this tower is the finest I have yet seen. 

In the Hesp. Soc. the question, “Res. that the U. S. ought 
to coérce the seceding states,” was decided in the neg. 
Hostilities in the South come’d at 4 this morning. 

SATURDAY 13. Visited this p. Mm. the Mendota Foundry, 
but there was nothing interesting going on. Went to the 
Capitol & found the Assembly taking an informal recess 
waiting for absentees. Mr. Bradford said he could go to 
the University now. We first went into the State Treasurer's 
room saw Mr. Hastings—went also into the Secretary of 
State's office, & into the State Journal office where they were 
printing by steam machinery. 

Mr. Bradford visited our rooms & also saw Mr. Muir’s 
clocks & other curiosities. 

Monpbay, Aprit 15, 1861. Went to hear Mr. Taylor” 
the new Cong. minister, yesterday. He is a good preacher 
but preached a doctrinal sermon from Heb. II. 12. Learned 
in Prof. C’s Bible class that Spirit in the original means wind. 
Wrote a letter home for Mr. Bradford to carry. 

In the Geometry recitation to-day the door of the recita- 
tion room opened and an old man entered whom I immedi- 
ately recognized as Uncle Thompson. He said they had 
brought him over from the asylum to go home with Mr. B. 
but the Legislature had been reconvened by the Governor 
on acct. of the war news & Mr. B. could not go & he wished 
to go to Clinton to see Mr. Tinker, before he went home & 
would like to go right along I obtained permission to leave 
the class & accompanied him down town—sold my $5 bill for 
.65 ets. (but afterwards saw Mr. B. & bowd $8). carried his 
trunk to the depot and saw him safely off. Went with John 
into the country & got his straw bed filled & helped him carry 
it home, as we expected Charlie W. to-night. Went to the 
depot at 1014 p. ou. but he did not come. 


* Nev. Lathrop Taylor, pastor of this church from April, 1860, till January. 
1864. Except for these three years his forty-seven years of service in the pastorat: 
were passed in Massachusetts and in Illinois 
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Turspay 16rH. Charlie came on the 3:45 train to-day. 
He brot packages from home for each of us—my linen coat 
& shaving tools & a letter. We took him into the Hist. Soc., 
then into the Assembly, & saw Mr. Bradford, who came to the 
University & took supper with us The Legislature held a 
session this evening which we all attended. A Banking law 
was passed a part of the debate on which we heard in the 
Senate. 

WEDNESDAY 17. Charlie heard the 4 lgebra & Geometry 
classes & we also went to Prof. Carr’s” room & heard part of 
his lecture on Coral. At noon John & I were excused from 
further recitations & went with C. down town. the Legisla- 
ture had adjourned & gone home. We found that books had 
been opened in the Gov. Guards Armory in the City Hall for 
Vghig ni enlistments for the Southern army & that about 
Ina dozen of the Univ. boys had enlisted. 

The city is in a great military excitement 

Tuurspay, Apri. 18, 1861. Found that there were seven 
of the boys enlisted yesterday—Curtis, Frost, Wyse, High, 
Norcross, A. G. Miller & Reed & Bull’*—but High was not 
accepted being under 17. 

A meeting of citizens being called for tonight to provide 
for the maintenance of the families of those enlisting, we 
attended it at the Assembly Chamber. the chamber was 
crowded as full as they could stand, & the most enthusiastic 
meeting I ever attended. They commenced the meeting 
with singing the Star Spangled Banner, & then received sub- 





* Ezra S. Carr, professor of chemistry and natural history in the University 
of Wisconsin from 1856 to 1868. He later served as professor in the University 
of California for six years and as superintendent of public instruction of the 
same state. 


* Joseph W. Curtis of Madison, Lewis Frost of Madison, William A. Wyse 
of Sauk City, James L. High of Black Earth, Pliny Norcross of La Grange, 
Edward G. Miller of Sweet Home, Henry Reed of Union Grove, and James M. 
Bull of Middleton. Frost became a first lieutenant in the Twenty-third Infantry. 
High was graduated from the university in 1864. He enlisted in the Forty-ninth 
Wisconsin Infantry and attained the rank of adjutant. In later years he became 
a leading lawyer of the Chi cago bar, being granted the degree of LL.D. both by 
his Alma Mater and by the Unive rsity of Michigan. James Bull became lientenant- 
colonel of the Fifth Wisconsin Infantry. Of him Professor Butler has said: “When 
this stampede [of the students to enlist] took place we were engaged in Xenophon’s 
Memorab lia. My own pocket copy, Triibner’s edition, I gave to James M. Bull, 
one of my most zealous pupils. It was his vade mecum throughout the war, 
and kept alive in him classical instincts. . . The American soldier found 
the notes of the Greek soldier a congenial manual.” Bull returned to the uni- 
versity after the war and was graduated in 1869. 
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scriptions. Men would get up & offer various sums as they 
were able—$500, 400, 200, 100 50 25 & 10 $7,490 were 
subscribed altogether. The citizens then escorted the Gov. 
Guards to their Armory, under the marshalship of Gen. 
Atwood.’ 

Frmay 19. In the Prep. Rhetorical Exercises this p. w. 
I read a composition—“America & Italy”’—John——‘‘The 
Discovery of the M ississippi —& Will a declamation—“The 
true vigor in gov ernment. In the Hesperian Soc. tonight 
the question was, “Res. that expatriation is a natural right.’ 
decided in the aff. While the Debate was going on, Curtis, 
Bull & Wyse, of the University Volunteers entered the room 
& were greeted with tremendous applause—After the Soc. 
had adjourned it was organized into a meeting, to express 
the feelings of the members on the war question,—Norcross 
having just entered was loudly called for & ree’d with up- 
roarious cheering. ‘The other volunteers, Bull, Curtis & 
Wyse also expressed their feelings in regard to the cause in 
which they had engaged, after which the principal members 
of the Society were called upon—Clawson, Allen, Ball, H. 
Vilas, M. Leahy, Parkinson Jr.,** two from town—Brush 
& Lockwood, Wallace,” and another volunteer belonging to 


* David Atwood, a native of New Hampshire, came to Wisconsin in 1847 
and became one of the leading newspaper publishers of the state. His military 
title was gained from his connection with the state militia. He served in the 
state legislature and for a short time in Congress. He died at Madison, December 
11, 1889. 

* Phineas J. Clawson of Waukesha, Gideon W. Allen of Trempealeau, 
Farlin Q. Ball of Monroe, Henry Vilas of Madison, Michael Leahy of Port- 
land, and J. D. Parkinson of Georgetown. Clawson entered the army, where 
he rose to the rank of first lieutenant. In 1867 he was graduated from the 
university and thereafter followed the profession of law, making his home in 
Green County. He was at different times clerk of the circuit court, district 
attorney, and state senator. Allen was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1862 and, later, from the law school of the University of Michigan. 
The greater portion of his career thereafter was spent in Sturgeon Bay. Ball served 
in the army where he became a captain and a major by brevet. In 1865 he 
was admitted to the bar and later became a prominent lawyer and judee of 
Chicago. Vilas obtained his degree from the university in 1865, adopted the 
profession of law, and died in 1872 while still a young man. Leahy entered the 
army and rose to the rank of captain. In after life he served in the general 
assembly of Iowa and as Indian agent at La Pointe. Parkinson was graduated 
from the university in 1861; he became a lawyer in Kansas City and served 
nine years as judge of the twenty-fifth Missouri circuit. 

* Washington I. Wallace of Baraboo. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1864 and later became a lawyer. At different times he 
served as member of the Missouri state senate, prosecuting attorney, and judge 
of the fourteenth Missouri circuit. 
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the Atheneans—E. G. Miller—spoke, & the enthusiasm was 
roused to the highest pitch. Then went into the Athenean 
where the same kind of exercises were being held, & heard 
Bull, Leahy, Ball, Church & Silverthorne” speak after which 
the meeting adjourned at 1214 o'clock with three rousing 
cheers for the University Volunteers. 

Sat. 20TH. The boys held a meeting at 4 p. m. for 
the purpose of organizing a military company here, but as we 
went fishing, we could not attend. Curtis has left the Gov. 
Guards, having rec’d a letter from home forbidding him to 
go. Wrote a letter home. 

Monpay, ApRIL 22, 1861. Got ready to go to the Presby- 
terian Church yesterday a. M. but it was so late when we got 
ready that we concluded not to go. Wrote a letter to Uncle 
Edward. In the evening w ent to the Baptist Church & 
heard Wm. Henry Brisbane, Jr., preach. Mr. B. is one of 
the volunteers in the war, & as he is going with his company 
this was his farewell sermon—His text was—St. Luke 22:36. 
& his subject our duty towards our government. He is a mere 
boy and his sermon was not remarkably sound. He wore his 
military dress in the pulpit Attack on Ft. Pickens—news 
came 21st. 

22d. Meeting of Univ. Guards this Pp. mM. at 4 o'clock, 
when we U. G. boys joined it. They are about giving it up 
however, as it is not likely that they can get drill master from 
town. Drilled a while on the grounds by Campbell, a volun- 
teer & Marsh,” a student. 

Tuespay 23. The Univ. Guards again met this p. Mm. & 
the committee appointed at the first meeting, having reported 
yesterday that they had been unable to procure the services 
of a drill-master or arms, but that there was a company of 
young men organizing down town in which the students 
would have the first chance in joining &c.; they were in- 
structed at yesterdays meeting to ascertain the terms of enlist- 
ing &c. & report today. They reported that the Co. would 
be organized there, and the boys could j join without expense. 
& the boys having nearly all previously joined it, the Univ. 


* William W. Church of Madison and William W. Silverthorn of Oakland. 
Church was graduated from the university in 1865; he adopted the profession 
of law, and spent his later life in Missouri and Utah. 


“Cary M. Campbell of Madison and George S. Marsh of Whitewater. 
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(;uards were disbanded. ‘The Volunteers will start tomorrow 
& it was voted that we go to the depot in a body and see them 
off. 

WEDNESDAY 24. On going to the Geometry recita- 
tion at 11 O'Clock, John & I found that we were the only 
ones there the rest of the boys having gone down town to see 
the soldiers off. We also got excused then. & went to the 
Capitol Park, where we found the Artillery Co. with their 
guns, & both the Fire Co's preparing to accompany the 
soldiers to the depot. At 1% past 12 the procession started. 
The Madison Guards were accompanied by the German 
Turner Society, the Gov’s Guards by a procession of citizens 
& the sidewalks were crowded with a dense throng the whole 
length of the procession. Arriving at the depot the soldiers 
were addressed by Judge Vilas, & Gov. Randall” & the Star 
Spangled Banner was sung by Miss Susan Denin,” actress. 
Three cars were standing on the track which the soldiers filled 
about 10 minutes before the time of starting & then bid good- 
by to their friends, Norcross & Bull of the Univ. boys stood 
it well, but Miller, Wyse & Smith were much affected. The 
boys drilled down town this evening, but as we could not get 
our supper on time to go with them, we did not get there till 
they had got through. 

Tuurspay, APRIL 25, 1861. All Wis. bills are refused 
today. I do not know yet how many will actually be thrown 
out It is said that a meeting of bankers will be held tomor- 
row to determine on their future course. I do not lose any- 
thing. Received a letter from Couse yesterday with $1.25 
enclosed, being what I lent Rose. The boys had a drill again 
tonight but John & I did not attend 

Frimay 26. In the Rhetorical Exercises of Division A 
this p. M. I was appointed Gen. Critic, not belonging to that 
division—The exercises consisting mostly of Compositions & 

* Levi B. Vilas, at this time mayor of Madison. Already a man of prominence 
in Vermont, his native state, he came west in 1851, settling at Madison. Here 
he served at different times as member of the state levislature, mayor of the 


city, and regent of the university. One of his sons was William F. Vilas, United 
States senator and cabinet member. 


* Alexander W. Randall, circuit judge and governor of Wisconsin, United 
States minister to Rome, and postmaster-general. 


* The singing was done by Mrs. Kate and Miss Susan Denin, members of a 
theatrical company which was giving the play Joseph and His Brethren in 
Madison. 
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were generally very good. The best was by Black—“The 
Wrongs of the Indians.”—The Athenean Soc. discussed— 
“Res. That the U. S. ought to coerce the seceding states”— 
Heard on the aff. Green, Heathcock, Wallace (called up) 
& Hall (sen.) onthe neg. Holt, Black, High (called up) 
& Waterman” decided in aff. The Hesp. discussed “Res. 
that party spirit is beneficial to a country.” Did not hear 
much of it. 

SaturDay 27. Will, Muir & I. got a boat & went out 
on the lake this p. mM. Lake quite rough. Rowed over to 
Picnic Point & washed out our towels &c. then rowed around 


the shore to the west & go! back at sundown. Received a 
letter from Libbie. 


Monpay, Aprin 29, ''5i. Went yesterday to the 
Presbyterian Church. M: Green’ is a very entertaining 
preacher—His text was fro.n Ps. 104:34 Wrote a letter 
home in the p. M. From the Presbyterian went to the Cong. 
Church to engage in Prof. Conover’s Bible class exercises. 

Went down town this morning with John to deposit letters 
in the P. O. & also went down town again in the evening. 


TuEspay 30. Bought some potatoes this morning & had 
them roasted for dinner—a rare treat—Received a letter 
from Sarah. 


Wepnespay, May 1. Went to the depot at 5 o’clock & 
saw two companies of soldiers who have arrived to rendevous 
with the 2d Regiment at Camp Randall (the Fair Grounds) 
They were the La Crosse Light Guard & the Portage 
Light Guard. They were both partially uniformed & armed, 
& seemed pretty well drilled. They marched to camp, selected 


their quarters, then marched to the general mess room & par- 
took of a warm supper. 


Purchased a copy of the Wkly Journal & sent [it] home. 


“Oscar F. Black of Sextonville, George G. Green of Milford, J. Heathcock 
of Linden, Washington I. Wallace of Baraboo, Shadrach Azariah Hall of Eau 
Claire, C. Frank Holt of Kenosha, James L. High of Black Earth, and Frank 
Waterman of Madison. Waterman was graduated from the university in 1863, 
after which he is lost to sight. Hall was graduated in 1861, and for the next 
three years was principal of the Eau Claire Seminary. During 1864-65 he served 
in the army, with the rank of captain. He later taught school in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and finally became a farmer in the latter state. 


= Rev. William L. Green who came to this church from Kentucky in Septem- 
ber, 1856. : 
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THurspay, May 2, 1861. The Beloit Guards arrived to- 
day ‘They are without uniform or arms but a very fine look- 
ing company. Followed them to the camp but there was 
nothing going on there. 

Before they came, Will & I went to the depot, expecting 
them but as they would not come for some time we walked 
on south from the depot & visited the ridge between Lakes 
Monona & Wingra This is a very high ridge & the top is 
covered with Indian mounds of all kinds & sizes. The Roman 
Catholic Cemet[e]|ry is on the side hill, & we also visited it. 
Saw an Indian canoe in a dooryard on the way. Was told 
it belongs to Dr. Hunt. 

Fripay 3. On awakening this morning found that it was 
raining smartly, & it continued to do so until about noon when 
it turned into snow & did not clear off until nearly evening. 
In the Rhet. Exercise today I declaimed the extract from 
Judge Story’s oration, “Our duties to the Republic,” Will 
read “Letter from Jef. Davis.” John spoke “Men always fit 
for freedom’’—Macauley—Going down town after school we 
learned that the “Belle City Rifles’ arrived this morning 
at 4. but we could not go to the camp after the late hour 
at which we returned—Athenean— Universal Suffrage ques- 
tion—Hesperian—Polygamy, laws against— 

SATURDAY 4. We all visited the camp this a. mM. Saw the 
Belle City Rifles & was very much surprised at seeing Geo. 
Lincoln™ in the ranks. He is the only acquaintance with 
them. Fat Sheldon,*’ whom I have often seen before, was 
with them however. 

The Oshkosh Guards and the Citizens Guards of Fox 
Lake having arrived this Pp. M. went to the camp to see them. 
Staid till 8 O'Clock & had considerable difficulty in passing 
the guard. 

Sunpay, May 5, 1861. Attended church at the Method- 
ists to day. Did not hear the name of the preacher. Text— 
Romans 14:7. Rained during the whole of the service & we 
had a fine run through the rain to the Cong. Church to 
attend Bible class. Visited the camp in the Pp. M. George 


* The Belle City Rifles, from Racine, became Company F, Second Wisconsin 
Infantry. 

“George B. Lincoln of Racine, killed in action at Gainesville, Virginia, 
August 28, 1862. 

* William C. Sheldon of Burlington. 
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had been on guard most of the day. Were kept there by the 
rain until nearly dark. & thereby were again made prisoners 
of war. 

May 6TH. Went down to camp again this Pp. mM. Noth- 
ing of consequence occurred only that we were stopped by 
the guard again and had to be passed out by the corporal. 
They are very strict after 6 o'clock. 

TurEspay 7. John and I went down town after school, 
& Will went to Camp Randall. When we came back we 
went down there too, but were refused admittance as they 
had made a rule that no one should be allowed in after 6 
o'clock. While we were standing there, Will & George came 
to the gate and we shook hands with G. over the soldier’s 
bayonet. 


WepnNeEspay 8. The ‘Trigonometry Class in which Will 
is, procured the instruments to day and were practicing sur- 
veying. 

At 8 o’clock I went out with them and saw them take 
angles for measuring the height of University Hall. It 
proved to be 115.838 feet, if their work is correct. 

Visited the camp again, Mr. Durand was there, and after 
the soldiers supper the Bible [Belle] City Rifles were 
marched to the Fine Arts Hall hill and drawn up in a line 
to hear a speech from him. He endeavored to persuade them 
all to remain with the Co. as an order has been rec@ that they 
must now enlist for 3 years or during the war, which many 
refuse to do. 


Tuurspay, May 9, 1861. Will & I procured a boat after 
school and went out on the lake to try & get some fish. After 
being out two hours we speared one little bull head which we 
gave to the owner of the boat and agreed to go out with him 
to night and furnish light for him to fish. Started at 8, was 
out till 10 & caught two fish both of which we gave the boat 
owner. 


Received a letter announcing the death of P. P. Taber. 
Frmay 10. Our fishing excursion caused us to oversleep 
ourselves, and when there was a loud rapping at our door 


about 15 minutes before 6, it did not wake me enough to 
comprehend what it was: but in about 14 an hour afterwards 
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Mr. Wildish” again came to our room and brot a box which 
he said a gentleman had left for me. I saw by the name on 
the box it was Seth Rice who had brot it from home. Thus 
by my sleepiness I missed seeing an acquaintance from U. G. 
John & I took a walk in the N. E. part of the town, past 
Gov. Farwell’s Octagon house, & visited the Cemetery. 
Attended Society’s meetings. 

SaTuRDAY 11. Nothing particular going on until eve- 
ning when the Hesperian celebrated the anniversary of the 
Dedication of their new Hall. Ball read a humorous poem, 
Baker declaimed “The Gray Forest Eagle,’ and Allen” 
delivered an oration. After these exercises, speeches were 
made by Profs. Butler, Sterling, Reed* & Parkinson, by a 
graduate, Hale, Hesperian, Ball, Vilas, Leahy, Tredway, 
Clawson, Stewart, & Athenean Hall.” 

George Lincoln was present until about 9 O’Clock. 

Monpay, May 138, 1861. Attended Methodist Church 
yesterday. Was too late to hear the text. Mr Yokem 
preached. attended Bible Class. Wrote letter home—took 
it to P. O. in the evening & attended Baptist Church. Was 
again too late to hear the text but Mr. Brisbane preached a 
very fine sermon. His subject was the natural depravity 
of man. 

Nothing happened on Monday worthy of note. 

Tuerspay 14. This is Library day. ‘Took out Vols. 1st 
& 2nd of Smithsonian Cont. to Knowledge, treating of In- 
dian Mounds & other American Antiquities. Had one of 
the same books last week which contained I. A. Lapham’s*“’ 
account of the mounds in Wisconsin which was very inter- 
esting. Went to the P. O. but received nothing. Went into 

* Charles H. Wildish of Waukesha. 


* Farlin Q. Ball of Monroe, J. Stannard Baker of Hudson, and Gideon W. 
Allen of Trempealeau. 

*8 Daniel Read, professor of mental, ethical, and moral science. He had served 
for many years as professor in the universities of Ohio and Indiana before 
coming to Wisconsin. From 1868-76 he was president of the University of 
Missouri. 


® Thomas J. Hale of Madison, Isaac N. Stewart of Waukesha, J. Dwight 
Tredway of Madison, and J. G. Hall of Monroe. Hale was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, having received his degree in 1860. Stewart was 
graduated from the university in 1862. He entered the army and at the close 
of the war engaged in teaching, being for thirtv years a prominent educator of 
the state. Tredway was graduated from the University in 18638. 


“ See ante, p. 11. 
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the Assembly Chamber to try & find out if Mr. Bradford 
had come but he had not. The Chamber is all ready to 
receive its occupants tomorrow. 

WEDNESDAY 15. Went to the Capitol at 3 O'Clk 
Assembly was in session, but almost immediately adjourned. 
Mr. Bradford has not arrived yet. As Will & I were Coming 
home again we were hailed from the opposite side of the 
street and looking up saw H. Foster, T. Graham & Alex. 
Adams“ who have joined the B. C. Rifles in place of those 
who refused to enlist for three years. they told us that W. 
White was also with them & had [been] to the Univ. with 
G. L. to look for us. Went home & found them there. They 
left the Grove Sunday. 

Had a fish for supper tonight & borrowed Holt & Black’s 
cooker. 

Wrote a composition for Friday. 

Tuurspay, May 16, 1861. Mr Bradford arrived on the 
4 O’Clk train this morning. He came to the Univ. at 7 & 
brot letters for all of us & told [us] there were pkges at the 
depot for us. Went & got them at noon & found there were 
cakes, pies, butter & a chicken, & a dressing gown for me, 
which, however, proved too large. Went to camp after 
school, and found that I Martyne & H. Ginty® were with 
the new recruits. 2 Zouaves were on the grounds (one, 
dressed in full uniform) who entertained the regiment with 
specimens of their drill. Went down town about 5, & met 
Mr. Bradford there. 

Frmay 17. In the Rhetorical Exercises I read a compo- 
sition—‘“Political Parties’—Will a composition—“A Great 
Discovery” John obtained an excuse, as he expected his 
mother on the cars. After school we washed out the floor of 
our rooms, which took so long that, as we had to go down town 
for victuals, I did not attend the Society’s meeting at all. 

SaTuRDAY 18. Mrs. Goldsworthy arrived at 4 O’Clk 
this morning. Went to the Capitol at 11, Assembly had 
adjourned & most of the members were drilling on the park 
under command of Capt. Emery“ of Portage City. Went 


“Henry B. Foster, Thomas Graham, and Alexander B. Adams. 

“Isaac Martine and Henry B. Ginty. 

“Harvey W. Emery, member of the assembly from Columbia County, later 
lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth Wisconsin Infantry. He died of disease at Lisbon, 
Ohio, October 13, 1862. 
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into the Senate they were debating a Banking bill & one 
to provide for volunteer’s families. Heard Messrs Virgin, 
Hazleton, Quentin, Maxon, A. I. Bennett, Gill, Hutchin- 
son, and Worthington™ speak. Sen. Worthington was Chn. 
of Com of the Whole when I first went in. At 71/4 attended 
their evening session, with G. L., T. G., & H. F., from camp 
Sen Cox Cl’n. of Com. Bill providing for Volunteer’s 
families & the 6 Regt bill were up. Heard Gill, Hazelton, 
Joiner, Quentin,” & another one speak 

Monpay, May 20, 1861. Yesterday commenced with a 
heavy [rain] which continued till about 9 O’Clock when Billy 
White & Wm. Sheldon of Burlington came from Camp 
Randall. On account of the very wet weather and also be- 
‘ause our visitors did not wish to go I did not go to church 
in the A. M. & as it rained all P. M. I could not go then. The 
boys rer till nearly evening. John was at Mr. White’s 
nearly all day with his mother. Wrote a letter home last 
re & sent it with Mrs. Goldsworthy today. Visited the 
‘ Capitol i in the P. M. but Legislature had adjourned 

TuEspAy 21. Visited the Assembly Chamber this P. M. 
Assembly were in session, discussing the Military Bill; more 
especially the provision for paying the soldiers, and requiring 
the war loan to be taken, in coin. Heard Judge Spooner, 
Messrs. Bradford, Warner Atwood, & Ramsey“ speak. 


“Noah H. Virgin, George W. Hazelton, Charles Quentin, Densmore W. 
Maxon, Alden I. Bennett, Charles R. Gill, Buell E. Hutchinson, and Dennison 
Worthington. Of these men Virgin came to Wisconsin in 1835. He served at 
different times in the territorial legislature and in the state senate and assembly. 
Maxon came to Wisconsin in 1843, made his home in Washington County (from 
1846), and served numerous terms in the senate and the assembly of the state; 
in 1865 le was the democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor. He died in 
California in 1887. Gill came to Wisconsin in 1856 and opened a law office in 
Watertown. In 1860 and 1861 he was the youngest member of the state senate. 
He enlisted as a private in the army and rose to the colonelcy of the Twenty-ninth 
Wisconsin Infantry. From 1866 to 1870 he was attorney-general of the state. 
Hutchinson came to Wisconsin in 1848 and settled at Prairie du Chien. He was 
admitted to the bar and in 1856 was elected to membership in the state assembly. 
In later years he lived successively in South Dakota and in Chicago. Worthington 
settled in Waukesha County in 1847. He served in the assembly and from 1855 
to 1851 in the senate. The remainder of his active career was devoted to the life 
insurance business at Madison. 

“Charles B. Cox, Lemuel W. Joiner, and Charles Quentin. Joiner came to 
Wisconsin in 1845. He served several terms in the state assembly and senate. 
He died at Wyoming, Wisconsin, October 22, 1886. 

“Wyman Spooner of Walworth County, Jared Warner of Grant, David 
Atwood of Dane, and William H. Ramsey of Ozaukee. Spooner, a native of 
Massachusetts, came to Wisconsin in 1842, settling first at Racine and then at 
Elkhorn. He served for many years as probate and as circuit judge, and a 
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After the adjournment went to the camp, & returning to 
the Univ. took a bathe in the lake. 

WepNEspAY 22. The Sophs & Freshs got a rich joke on 
the Seniors this morning. ‘They had bills printed last night 
composed in Artemus Ward style, purporting to be an adver- 
tisement for their lost cushions, and this morning they posted 
{ them ] in the most conspicuous places around the University 
& down town. Went to the Capitol immediately after school. 
The Assembly were engaged in a very animated discussion 
on a proposition that the enlistments should be divided pro- 
portionally among the Cong. dists. It was lost. I went with 
Mr. B. to Camp & witnessed the dress parade of the Regt. 
John & I subscribed for the State Journal for 3 mos. 

THurspAy, May 23, 1861. The Assembly this P. M. 
were discussing a banking law, but it not being interesting 
I did not stay long. Went to the Post Office & from there 
to the Journal to read the news. They keep there a file of 
all the City dailies free to the public. 

Frimay 24. Mr. Bradford visited us in our rooms at noon 
today. He said the Milwaukee Zouaves, having arrived at 
7 O'Clock this morning would drill at 214. and the Legisla- 
ture had adjourned to witness it. He attended our Latin 
recitation & then we all went down to camp with him. The 
Zouave maneuvers proved very interesting & we staid till 
the troops went to supper at 514, O’Clock, then went to the 
P.O. George was on guard at the gate. Judge Larrabee,” 
being on the grounds was pointed out to us by Mr. B. 

SATURDAY 25. Went to the Capitol at 11 O’Clock. The 
Senate had under consideration the war loan bill, which origi- 
nated in the Ass. 15 amendments adopted by Sen. 3 of 
them non-concurred by Assem. 2 receded from by Sen. & 
the 3d. was that the loan should be taken & soldiers paid in 





number of terms in the senate and the assembly. He was at one time speaker of 
the assembly and at another time president of the senate, and beginning in 1863 
was three times elected lieutenant-governor of the state. He died November 18, 
1877, in his eighty-third year. 

“Charles Hathaway Larrabee. He came to Wisconsin in 1846 and the 
following year served in the second constitutional convention of the state. He 
served as circuit judge for a number of years and from 1858-60 was in the national 
House of Representatives. He entered the army shortly after Fort Sumter was 
fired on, and before ill health compelled him to retire rose to the rank of colonel. 
Upon leaving the army he removed to the Pacific Coast, where he met death 
in a railway accident in January, 1883. 
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coin. Sen. Gill moved that the Senate adhere to this amend- 
ment. A. I. Bennett said this was unusual & would be very 
discourteous to the Assem. as no Com. of Conference could 
be appointed if it were adopted. Sen. Hutchinson moved to 
amend that they insist instead of adhere. After warm dis- 
cussion by Gill, Maxon, & Joiner, & Virgin, Hutchinson, 
A. I. Bennett & Hazelton it was carried that they adhere. 
On coming up in the Assem. this action of the Sen. was 
denounced by Frisby, Webb, Atwood, Spooner, D. H. John- 
son & Hicks® & the Assem. insisted on their non-concurrence 
& asked a Com. of Conference, which was granted by the 
Senate & they proposed a bill which passed. 


Monpay, May 27, 1861. Attended the Cong. Church 
yesterday. Mr. Taylor’s Text was John III. 7 & I. 13., Also 
attended Prof. C’s Bible Class, Mr. Bradford was also there. 
In the P. M. the wind blew from the South a perfect gale. 
Wrote home & sent the letter with Mr. Bradford. 

To-day went to the depot at noon to see Mr. Bradford off. 
After school went to the camp. The exercises on evening 
parade are changed today. Saw the maneuvers gone through 
with by Capts. Strong’s & Randolph’s Cos.“ united but could 
not wait until the regular parade 


TuEspay 28. Nothing worthy of note transpired to-day. 


WEDNEsDAY 29. Seth Rice visited us today on his return 
from Richland Co. where he has been about three weeks. 
The train on which he came does not stop at the station 
(Stoughton) where he wishes to stop & he therefore lays 
over at Madison till the 4 o’clock train tomorrow morning. 

He arrived about 4 o’clock & soon I went to the camp 
with him & we staid till after the evening parade. The exer- 
cise at this time now is—the companies form in line with their 
arms, come to parade rest. The band plays a tune & marches 


“Leander F. Frisby of Washington County, Henry G. Webb of Waushara, 
and Franklin Z. Hicks of Iowa. Frisby came to Wisconsin from Ohio in 1846. In 
1850 he opened a law office at West Bend, where he continued to practice for 
thirty-one years. He served as attorney-general of Wisconsin from 1882 to 1887. 
Hicks, a native of New York, came to Grant County, Wisconsin, in early life 
and engaged in lead mining. He served several terms in the territorial legislature 
and in 1846 as a member of the first constitutional convention of the state. 


“Company F, Second Infantry, Capt. William E. om of Racine, and 
Company H, Second Infantry, Capt. Julius F. Randolph of Madison. Strong rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general during the war; Randolph was killed in action 
at Gainesville, Virginia, August 28, 1862. 
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in front of the regiment the whole length of the line & back 
again—the gun is fired and the flag comes down—The Ad}. 
announces to the Col. “the Parade is formed” The Col put 


them through the Manual. The Sergeants report they 
are dismissed. 


Tuurspay, May 30, 1861. Got up before 4 o'clock this 
morning to see Mr. Rice off. As we were sitting in our room 
at noon, the door opened and Charlie White entered without 
any previous announcement even the ceremony of knocking. 
After attending our Latin recitation we went with him to 
the camp. He had not previously heard that Billie was 
here. We staid till after parade & then John & I went down 
town purchased some meat, & when we got home borrowed a 
cooker & had a warm supper. 


Frmay 31. As we could not prevail on Charlie to stay 
here until Monday we obtained excuse from recitations today, 
hired a boat and went over to the Asylum with him. Visited 
all the places we had seen when there before and also were 
shown into the lower ward, and women’s ward. The wind 
having risen & blowing from the S. W.—almost directly 
ahead—we concluded it would be impossible to row 4 back 
in the small boat which we had, so John & Charlie went round 
the lake afoot and Will & I rowed across. We went first to 
Sugar Bush point, where sheltered by the point, from the 
wind we tried to catch some fish but did not succeed. After 
starting for home the wind blew so hard that we could not 
make an inch headway but a rain coming up the wind ceased. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1. Charlie went home at 10 o'clock last 
night, via Milwaukee. 

John & I took our hooks & went on the R. R. bridge to 
fish but could catch nothing. But Will & I went out with a 
Dutchman in the evening and speared 7 in all—1 pickerel, 
1 sucker, 2 bass & 3 bull heads. We took the sucker and 
pickerel & had them for dinner the next day. 


SunpDay, JUNE 24 Attended the Presbyterian Church 
today & Prof C’s Bible Class. Mr. Green had one of the most 
interesting sermons I ever listened to. He had four texts— 
Lev. X. 1.2 & 3. The other three I have forgotten. Wrote 
a letter home in the P. M. 
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Monpay, J UNE 8, 1861. Going down town at noon today 
we learned by the dispatch on the Patriot bulletin board & 
by the crape hung around some of the stores, the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of Judge Douglas.” All of the flags in 
the city are at half mast and cannon are being fired every 
half hour till sundown at the Capitol & at Camp Randall. 
A meeting of the citizens was called for tonight, which we 
attended. Gov. Randall was appointed Ch’n & made a very 
affecting & pertinent speech. A committee was appointed 
to draft resolutions & speeches were made by E. A. Calkins, 
G. B. Smith, L. P. Harvey, M. H. Orton,—Gregory, & Col. 
Fairchild, & Chauncey Abbott.” 

Turspay 4. Went to the camp after school, to witness 
the parade. The boys say that a telegram was rec’d by Gov. 
Randall today from the Sec’y of War ordering the 2d & 8d 
Regt’s. to W ‘ash. as soon as they can be got ready, and they 
will probably go Monday. They have commenced having bat- 
talion drills today but, as they occur at three o’clock we can 
never see them. ‘The flags are still flying at half mast and 
the com officers all wear crape on their left arms for 10 days. 

Wepnespay 5. An accident occurred on the R. R. last 
night. An axle of a freight car broke in crossing the bridge 
over the lake, threw the train off the track, and tore up the 
track and ties for some distance. It was a very dangerous 
accident as it occurred on the open bridge over quite deep 
water; but, fortunately, no one was injured. We finished 
the review of Geometry today, and now take propositions 

* Stephen A. Douglas, famous Illinois senator and statesman. 


* Elias A. Calkins was editor of the Madison Argus and Democrat, and one 
of the leading newspaper publishers of the state. In 1861 he entered the army 
as major of the Third Wisconsin Cavalry, having declined a commission as colonel]. 
After the war he resumed the newspaper business and at the time of his death 
in 1904 was an editorial writer on the Chicago Chronicle. L. P. Harvey was gover- 
nor of the state from January 6 to April 19, 1862, his career being tragically cut 
short by drowning while engaged in a mission of succor to Wisconsin’s soldiers 
wounded in the battle of Pittsburg Landing. Myron H. Orton was born in New 
York in 1810 and came to Wisconsin in 1849, settling first at Milwaukee and a 
few years later at Madison. He was a lawyer by profession. He died at Madison 
in 1860. Jared C. Gregory was born in New York in 1823 and died at Madison 
in 1892. He served for twelve years as a regent of the University of Wisconsin 
and from 1880 until his death as a curator of the State Historical Society. 
Jairus C. Fairchild came to Madison from Ohio in 1846. Two years later he 
became the first treasurer of the state of Wisconsin, and in 1853 failed of election 
to the governorship by only two votes. From the time of his first coming to 
Madison until his death in 1862 he occupied positions of prominence in the 
city and the state. 
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promi[s]cuously anywhere in the book so as to be more thor- 
oughly prepared for examination. We also commence today 
to review Latin. Went to the P. O. after school. 

THurspay, J UNE 6, 1861. Visited the camp this evening 
during parade. Heard that they nearly had a mutiny last 
night. The sentry at the gun challenged the “grand rounds” 
when the officer not giving the countersign right he pricked 
him with his bayonet w hen his gun was snatched aw ay from 
him and he “pitched in” to the officer with his fists for w hich 
he was put into the guard house, which the Capt. of his comp’y 
(La Crosse) having heard, he ordered him to be taken out: 
that not being done he ordered his company to charge bayo- 
nets & the whole reg’t being roused they broke into the g. 
house & released the man & also all other prisoners who were 
there. 


Frmay 7. There were no Rhetorical Exercises today, 
as in the two weeks before examination students are supposed 
to be preparing for that event and cannot perform this extra 
duty. “Got stuck” on a sum in Algebra today, but mean to 
stick to it till I get it out. 

Went down to the P. O. after school 


SaturDAY 8. The ladies of Madison gave the soldiers 
a picnic today. The tables in the “Operative Machinery” 
room were spread with bread, butter pies, cakes & sweat- 
meats, to which the boys did ample justice after which came 
speeches, music by the brass band, singing of Star Sp. Ban- 
ner, and dispersion. The parade was formed almost imme- 
diately after the supper and all present witnessed it. Ree’d 
letter from home enclosing a “Programme of Commencement 
of Ind. Univ.” from Willie Reid. 


Sunpay, 9th—Rev. Mr. Britton (Epis.) held a service 
on the camp at 914 A. M. He preached a patriotic sermon 
from the 12th chap of Kings. Attended Bible Class & 
Mason’s in evening. 


Monpay, JUNE 10, 1861. Went to camp in the evening 
& there learned that Mrs. Graham & Mrs. St. George had 
been there today to see their sons; also while we were there 
Cap. Strong told his men that 50 of them could go home that 
night to see their friends before starting for “the wars.” 
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T. G., T. St G.,* and W. White were among the no. who 
obtained permission to go. Geo. L. got out of the camp, & 
Will & I went with [him] to Father Norris’ to get the women 
to go home with their boys, but when we arrived at the depot 
we learned that an order had come from the Adj" Gen. for- 
bidding their going at this time. 

Turspay 11. Obtained excuse from Geom. recitation 
and went to the camp to see if the boys are going today. 
They cannot go as they are being mustered in to the U. S. 
service. Mrs. G. & St G. were there when we arrived at the 
camp & went home at 1 O'Clock. Staid at the camp till 5 
o'clock to see the ceremony of mustering in the troops by 
Capt. M°Intyre of the U. S. Infantry. 7 companies took 
the oath today. 

WEDNEsDAY 12. We were all excused from Latin reci- 
tation, and visited Madison High School. The teacher, Miss 
Cowes,’ seemed unprepared for visitors, and the afternoon 
session being a short one we heard but two recitations, (read- 
ing & Philos[o]phy) of which the Philosophy (not being a 
regular recitation at that hour) was rather poorly recited. 
There were but three boys in the room, the school consisting 
principally of girls. 

Received a letter from Libbie 

TuHurspay, JUNE 13, 1861. Visited the camp in the 
P. M. Two squads (14 & 18) have gone home from the 
B. C. Co. but the U. G. boys were in neither of them. The 
parade tonight was drill & uninteresting, so many of them 
having gone home. 

Finished review of Geometry today and take original 
propositions for remainder of the recitations. 

Got the key from Dr. Carr & visited the Mineralogical, 
Geological & Natural History Cabinet, with Will & Holt. 

Was much interested in some of the curiosities to be seen 
there. 


* Thomas Graham and Thomas St. George of Racine. 


* Miss L. L. Coues. Because of lack of funds the board of directors early in 
1861 suspended indefinitely the public high school. Miss Coues thereupon proposed, 
if the board would grant her the free use of the building and equipment, to 
maintain a high school free of expense to the board, on a tuition basis. After- 
ward the arrangement was modified so as to make the school one for girls only. 
Such, for two years, were the high school facilities afforded the young people 
of Madison. 
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Fray 14. By invitation of the boys we took supper at 
the camp this evening and were were well pleased with the 
fare. There is some prospect of the boys going home to- 
morrow. The regiment will probably start for the east 'Tues- 
day. 

Finished the review of Latin today, and now the class 
is going to try and get through Liber ‘Tertius by Tuesday. 

Attended the Society’s meetings. ‘The Hesperian dis- 
cussed the property qualification question, and the Ath’s 
“That the legal profession presents greater inducement than 
the others” The A’s elected officers for the ensuing term 
Griswold, Presd. Silverthorne, V. P. Fallows,” Secy. Holt, 
Censor. 

SaTurDAY 15. On visiting the camp at 9 O’Clk found 
that another squad had been made up to go home, and Geo. 
L. & T. St G. were among them. Went back to our rooms 
and wrote letters to send by them. 

At 4 O’Clk, Billy W. came to our rooms & said that he, 
T. Graham & Alec. Adams had also got furloughs and were 
going home on the 10 o’clk train, expecting to hire livery 
from Milwaukee. Went with Billy down town where he got 
his picture taken and the boys ate supper with us. 

Sunpbay 16th.—Heard Mr. Green preach & attended 
Bible Class—Prof. C. was not there & Mr Dudley too 
charge, which made it very dull. 

Monpay, JUNE 17, 1861. Went to G. B. Sm °'\’s law 
office to see if he would deliver the address at U. G. on the 
4th. He was not in; but his student (Mr. Bird) told me 
tha[t] his engagements would prevent his accepting the invi- 
tation. Then wrote a letter to “Pump Carpenter” for the 
same purpose, as he is now living on his farm 6 miles from 

* Milton S. Griswold of Waukesha and William Fallows of Hanchettville. 
Griswold was graduated from the university in 1863, became a lawyer. and 
practiced first at Madison and later at Waukesha, where he served at different 


times as county judge. For an interesting account of his pedagogical proclivities 
while at the university, see John Muir’s Story of My Boyhood and Youth, 280-82. 

% Stephen D. Carpenter, locally prominent as editor, publisher, and inventor. 
He located in Madison in 1850 and thereafter for many years was intermittently 
engaged in the printing and publishing business. In 1853 he invented a pump 
which is said by one authority to have brought him $35,000. Among other 
inventions of his were a power-press, a voting-machine, and a type-setting 
machine. He claimed to have invented the first mechanical knotter for binding 
grain. In later life his prosperity departed. He died at Carthage, Missouri, in 
October, 1906. 
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the city. Attended the panorama of Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Expedition & was much pleased with it. 

Turspay 18. After school Will and I went with Frost 
across Lake Monona to his home, where we were treated to a 
warm supper, strawberry shortcake and strawberries & cream. 

There is an encampment of Indians near by which we 
visited. ‘There were two wigwams, in which or near by were 
5 men, 4 squaws, & 7 children. 

We also saw a young man & 2 boys in a canoe when com- 
ing down. There were two canoes in the river close by and 
Frost & Will got into one which came very [near] upsetting 
as it requires much practice to get used to them. 

Picked up some clams in the lake & cooked them when 
we got home. The soup was very good but the clams were 
tough. 

WEDNESDAY 19. Examination commences today. At 9 
O’clock & until 11, the Senior Class was examined by Prof. 
Read on International & Constitutional Law. This was by 
means of lectures by members of the class on different sub- 
jects connected with this study and proved very interesting 
From 11 to 12 Prof. Sterling’s class in Analytical Geometry 
was examined. This was “all Greek” to me, but the students 
seemed to understand the subject well especially as it was 
one of last term’s studies. Between 3 & 4 o'clock attended 
Prof. Butler’s class in Homer's Iliad. M‘Mynn” was pres- 
ent at this examination. From there we went into Prof. 
Read’s room where the Seniors were examined on Political 
Economy. Rec'd a letter from home. 

THurspay, JUNE 20, 1861. Went down to camp at 8 
o'clock to see the boys off. The Belle City Co. (Co. F.) was 
in the “Operative Machinery” room, having just got there 
haversacks filled with provision. ‘The regiment soon after 
formed on parade & were ordered by the Col. to repair to 
the pumps & fill their canteens; which being accomplished 
they formed in front of the speakers stand and were ad- 
dressed by Gov. Randall. ‘They then marched to the cars, 


% John G. McMynn, noted Wisconsin teacher and educator. He came to the 
state about the year 1848, settling first at Kenosha and then at Racine. He served 
as manager of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, regent of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, superintendent of the Racine public schools, and state 
superintendent of public instruction. During the war he rose to the colonelcy of the 
Tenth Wisconsin Infantry. He died at Madison in June, 1900. 
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which had been run down to the camp ground and filled two 
trains one of 11 & the other of 13 cars. We stood near the car 
which the Racine Co. entered and shook hands with all the 
boys as they passed.” Attended Prof. Carr’s examination 
of the Chemistry class from 2 to 5 P. M. 

F'rmay 21. Went strawberrying nearly all forenoon, 
and in the afternoon attended Dr. Carr’s examination. This 
exercise like his recitation consists of lectures by the students 
on subjects which the Dr. himself has previously discussed 
before the class. This P. M. was devoted principally to 
Geology, and, although the boys had only since last night to 
prepare their subjects, they were well handled both as ora- 
tions and as recitations Visited Camp in the evening. 1 Co. 
of the 5th. Regt. has arrived (from Waukesha). The men 
are rather small but the Co. is well officered and present a 
pretty good appearance. In the Ath. discussed whether the 
time devoted to the Classics in College could not be better 
employed—Decided affirmative 

SATURDAY 22. Went to the depot at 1 o'clock to learn 
the arrangement of trains &c. preparatory to going home. 
From thence up town—we visited the Jail. There are only 
about a dozen prisoners there now, much less, they told us, 
than usual. One had his feet in irons having been attempting 
to break jail lately. Three of them were crazy. 

SunpDay 23'—Went to the Catholic Church this morning 
at 9, but the first mass was nearly over when we got there & 
as we did not know they would have another, we saw but little 
of their proceedings. Attended the Episcopal Church & 
Prof. C’s Bible Class. The Baccalaureate Sermon was 
preached by Prof. Butler in the Univ. Chapel at 4 P. M. 
His text was Sol. Song 4:4 & his sermon, or rather lecture, 
the finest I ever heard. 





"Thus the first of the seventy thousand soldiers who were to pass through 
Camp Randall during the next few years departed for the war. Of this fare- 
well, and the further record of the regiment Reid wrote in old age as follows: 

“On the twentieth day of June, the entire student force of the university 
formed part of the throng which assembled at the railroad depot to witness 
the departure of that gallant regiment, which was destined, before the return 
of its remnant to the state, to earn the proud but sad record of losing in battle 
more men in proportion to its numbers than any other regiment which fought 
on either side among the great hosts engaged in the tremendous struggle. That 
twenty per cent of its entire enlistment fell dead on battlefields during three 


years’ «ervice cannot, indeed, be said of any other regiment of any nation in modern 
times.” ; 


























HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 
WISCONSIN’S FIRST VERSIFIERS 


The first volume of verse printed in Wisconsin and written by 
a resident of that state, was long supposed to be a volume by Eliza- 
beth Farnsworth Mears entitled, Voyage of Pere Marquette and the 
Romance of Charles de Langlade, or the Magic Queen. This book 
was published at Fond du Lac in 1860." Recently, however, three 
different books of early Wisconsin verse have been discovered ante- 
dating Mrs. Mears’s work, and since they are without doubt the 
earliest attempts at versification made in the Badger State, it seems 
worth while to describe them. 

The earliest is a hitherto unknown edition of a book which is 
humorously described by “Nym Krinkle” in his Chronicles of Mil- 
waukee. ‘Two editions of this book were published in New York in 
1848 and 1849, but the edition recently discovered was issued in 
Milwaukee in 1846 and, though bearing no imprint, is without doubt 
the production of a western press.’ Its title is as follows: “The 
History/ of/ Black Hawk,/ with which is interwoven/ a Descrip- 
tion/ of the/ Black Hawk War/ and other/ Scenes in the 
West/ by E. H. Smith/ Milwaukee/ 1848./  12mo. pp. 6' 120.” 
This title is somewhat shorter than those of the later editions and 
the text varies considerably from that of the later issues. This 
edition has no illustrations, but the New York editions have several. 
The only copy that can be traced of this firstling of the “Wisconsin 
Muse” is in the Harris Collection of American Poetry in the library 
of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

The next in point of time is a curious book, or pamphlet, with 
title as follows: “The/ Poetical/ Geography, [cut of lyre]/ with 
the Rules of Arithmetic in Verse, &c. &C./ By George Van Waters/ 
Published for the Author by Sidney L. Rood,/ Bookseller,/ Milwau- 


*See article by Henry E. Legler, Early Wisconsin Imprints: A Preliminary 
Essay, in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1905, 121. 

*The Racine Advocate of March 3, 1846, contains a half-column notice of 
Smith’s book, then newly published at Milwaukee. 
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kee:/ Wilson & King,/ 1848,”/ This is a duodecimo of ninety-six 
pages, with green paper covers. The cover title is somewhat longer: 
“The/ Poetical Geography,/ made to accompany any of the/ Com- 
mon School Atlases;/ to which is added/ The Rules of Arithmetic, 
and a sketch of English History,/ in Verse./ by George Van 
Waters./ This work is sold by subscription and cannot be 
obtained/ at any bookstore in the United States./ Milwaukee :/ 
Wilson & King./ 1848./ Price 25 cents.’’/ 

The end cover contains an advertisement of a line of stage 
coaches: “To the Travelling Public/ Stage Routes from Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.”/ Signed, “John Frink & Co., Proprietors,” The 
routes are to Galena, Green Bay, Janesville, Madison, Fort Winne- 
bago, Dixon, Chicago, Sheboygen, and other places. 

Mr. Legler informs me that he has another edition, which was 
published at Cincinnati. Several of the poems contain local allu- 
sions to Wisconsin. 

The book begins with “Geographical Definitions,” and the first 
lines describe geography: 


The surface of the Earth, with all its tribes 
Of sea and land Geography describes. 


The divisions of water are next described, beginning with the 
following couplet: 


An ocean is a vast extent of brine, 
Or salt sea water boundless and sublime. 


Lakes are described as— 


Fresh water seas, by land surrounded; 
As Lake Champlain, whose waves by land are bounded. 


Couplets similar to these follow on straits, channels, sounds, 
rivers, and other divisions of water. After explanation necessary to 
the use of maps, there follows a poetical chapter on North America. 
Its capes and rivers are poetically described and then, in turn, its 
towns, each state being separately mentioned. ‘The author begins 
with Maine and ends with his own state, Wisconsin. A chapter on 
British America is next in order and this in turn is followed by 
chapters on Mexico, Guatamala, South America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The book ends with rhymed delineations of islands, 
voleanoes, and “The Rules of Arithmetic” and a sketch of English 
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history. A number of notes are interspersed throughout the work, 
and a prose preface follows the title. A rhymed introduction is 
also introduced. 

This book and also the following are in the fine collection of 
Wisconsin poetry formed by Mr. Henry E. Legler, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry C. Sturges of New York.” 

Probably the earliest specimen of German verse written in Wis- 
consin, is that from the pen of one of the German immigrants of 1848. 
Its title is: “Lieder/ aus/ Wisconsin/ von/ Adolf Schults./ Elber- 
feld und Iserlohn./ Verlag von Julius Bideker./ 1848.”/ This is 
a 16mo, pamphlet of forty-one pages followed by an unnumbered page. 

The copy I have seen has blue paper covers, with the title on 
the cover the same as the foregoing. On the back cover are adver- 
tisements. 

The pamphlet begins with a dedication to “Carl de Haas, Ph.D. 
‘he friend of my youth, later schoolmaster in Wupperthal [the 
author’s birthplace] and now farmer in Fond du Lac (Wis.).” 

The first poem is entitled “Europa, alternde Kénigin.” The 
opening verse follows: 


Europa, alternde K6nigin, 
Dein abend ist gekommen! 
Der frodhliche Morgen ist dahin, 
Der Mittagstrahl verglommen. 


The fifth and last stanza runs: 
Europa, sterbende Kénigin, 
Er wird die Herrschaft erben! 
Die Krone, die dunkt ihm kein Gewinn, 
Die lasst er Dir im Sterben. 


Another poem is on the “Thal der Wupper, Mein Heimathland.” 
The eighth poem in the book is a stirring one on the Missouri River, 
“Missouri, Missouri, der miichtiger Strom,” while another is 
addressed to the author’s fatherland. In this he cries to the land 
of his birth, the land from which he has been exiled. The book 
contains altogether thirty-six different poems. 

On the back cover is an advertisement of another book of verses 
by the same writer, “Miirzlieder,” which is advertised “to appear 
shortly.” The publisher also advertises another book of interest 


*Copies of two later editions of the Poetical Geography are owned by the 
Wisconsin Historical Library. One was published at Cincinnati in 1852, the other 
at New York in 1853. 
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to the Wisconsin collector,—‘*Nordamerika Wisconsin. Winke fiir 
auswanderer von Dr. Carl de Haas. Farmer in Wisconsin.” ‘This 
is described as the second edition, with three views and a map of 
Wisconsin. The statement is made that the first edition of one 
thousand copies was sold within four weeks. “Gedichte von 
Henriette Davidis, second edition,” is also advertised. ‘This book 
was printed by the Groteschen Buchdruckerei in Arnsberg. 

These three books are probably the earliest volumes of verse 
written and published by Wisconsin poets. They are of interest 
not only because of this fact but because each one relates in some 
way to Wisconsin. 


Oscar WEGELIN 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SPELLING OF “JOLLIET” 


Usage in spelling names was very irregular in the seventeenth 
century. People spelled a name (or a word) just as it came into 
their minds to do so, without fixed rules or custom. Thus the spell- 
ing of the name of the discoverer of the Mississippi was varied- 
all the following forms being used: Joliet, Jolliet, Jolyet, Jollyet. 
Sometimes all forms were employed in the same document. Mar- 
quette in writing an account of his explorations speaks of his com- 
panion as “Jolyet,” “Jollyet,” and “Jolliet” indifferently.’ 

Under such circumstances it remains to be decided what the 
present usage is, and on what facts it is based. Many, indeed most 
English writers, follow Parkman, the greatest of our historians who 
have written on this subject, and use the form with one “]’— 
“Joliet.” This has become a part of geographical usage, and we 
have, for instance, Joliet, Illinois and Indiana, and Mount Joliet. 
And Dr. R. G. Thwaites, in his Jesuit Relations,’ uses the one “1” in 
his spelling of the name. Later, however, Doctor Thwaites became 
convinced that the double “Il” was the better form and often so 
remarked to his assistants. 

*This memorandum was prepared for submission to the Committee on State 
Affairs of the Wisconsin Assembly in April, 1917. A bill had been introduced in 
the assembly by the committee which provided that the name “Joliet” should 
be given to the state park at the mouth of the Wisconsin River. As a result of 


the memorandum, the bill was amended by substituting the spelling “Jolliet” 
in the name of the park. 


7R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (Cleveland, 
1896-1901), LIX, 86, 121, 123, 159. 
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The change from “Joliet” to “Jolliet” is based first on the con- 
stant custom of French writers, both in the Old World and the New. 
Pierre Margry, the great French archivist, the most learned man of 
his time concerning New France documents, always speaks of Jolliet. 
Félix Martin of the Jesuit order, who wrote in 1861, uses Jolliet. 
Father Tailhan, the learned editor of Perrot’s Memoire, uses Jolliet. 
The same is true of John G. Shea, Henri Harrisse, Abbé Ferland, 
and Jolliet’s latest biographer, Ernest Gagnon, who in 1902 pub- 
lished a life of Jolliet derived from many newly discovered and 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts. All these authors were familiar 
with the seventeenth-century documents in the original form. They 
decided that “Jolliet”? was used more often and more consistently 
than any other form, though all of them would admit that in many 
documents the spelling “Joliet”? may be found. For example, the 
baptismal register® spells the name by which Jolliet was christened, 
“Joliet.” While still a boy in the convent at Quebec he was known 
as young Joliet.‘ 


After Jolliet entered active life the name was usually spelled 
with two “l’s.” His earliest voyage is reported by the Sulpician, 
Galinée, who met him in 1669 at the head of Lake Erie and calls 
him “le sieur Jolliet.”” In 1671 he took part in the pageant of 
Sault Ste. Marie, when he was again spoken of as “le sieur Jolliet.’” 
Father Claude Dablon, who first reported the voyage of 1678, says, 
August 1, 1674, “le sieur Jolliet” has come back from the West.’ 
Count de Frontenac, the governor-general of New France, in his 
first mention of the voyager, speaks of him as “Joliet” ;° but there- 
after in reporting his voyage and mentioning his maps he always 
writes the name “Jolliet.”° Several unsigned documents of the same 
period refer to him as “Jolliet.”*° In 1677 a concession in Illinois 


* Cited by Ernest Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, decouvreur du Mississippi et du pays 
des Illinois. . . . (Quebec, 1902), 2. 


*R. G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, XXX, 181; L, 191. 

*L. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest (New York, 1917), 191-92. 

*P. Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais (Paris, 1876-86),I, 96. 

™R. G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LVIII, 92, 102. 

*Margry, I, 255. 

* Ibid., 257; Henri Harrisse, Notes pour Servir a la histoire . . . dela 
nouvelle France et des pays adjacents 1545-1700 (Paris, 1872, 181, 138). 

* Margry, I, 259-62. 
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was refused to “le sieur Jolliet.”"’ In 1680 a concession of the 
island of Anticosti was made to “Jolliet.”** Many more similar 
documents could be cited showing that the prevalent use in the 
seventeenth century was the form “Jolliet.” 


Lastly, how did the man himself write his name? A map pub- 
lished in Dr. R. G. Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations,** gives in the car 
touche a letter signed “Joliet.”” This has usually been supposed to 
be the explorer’s writing. A glance, however, at two authentic 
signatures will convince that he never wrote the name on the map. 
The first signature is from a tracing secured by Henry Legler for 
an article in the Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1905, 
page 169. The second is the signature to the marriage contract of 
which a facsimile is given in Gagnon, page 122. A glance will 
show that these two names were written by the same hand, and both 
are spelled “Jolliet.” 


In view, therefore, of first, the usage of the best French authors; 
second, the usage of the latter part of the seventeenth century, or 
contemporary usage; and third, the signature of the explorer him- 
self, the spelling “Jolliet” is believed to be the proper one. 

Louise P. Keiioce 


THE FIRST EDITION OF THE ZENGER TRIAL, 1736' 


The Wisconsin Historical Society recently purchased an impor- 
tant file of the New York Weekly Journal, consisting of 136 num- 
bers, ranging from December 17, 1733 to July 11, 1787. Bound in 
the same volume with these issues of the second newspaper printed 
in New York is an imprint of excessive rarity—namely, the first 
edition of A Brief Narrative of the Case and Tryal of John Peter 
Zenger, 1786. Probably only one other copy—that in the New 
York Public Library—is extant. It is a folio of forty pages, printed 
by Zenger himself, without a separate title-page. At the head of 
the first page is this title: “A Brief Narrative of the Case and 
Try/al of John Peter Zenger, Printer of the/ New York weekly 
Journal.”/ The caption set between rows of printer’s ornaments, 

" [bid., 329. 

“Gagnon (see ante), 157. 


*LXVIII, 86. 
‘ Reprinted by permission from the New York Nation, February 22, 1917. 
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and the colophon reads: “New York, Printed and sold by John Peter 
Zenger. MDCCXXXVI.” There are two lines of errata above 
the colophon. The most striking peculiarity of the edition is to be 
found in the pagination, pages 15 to 40 being numbered 17 to 42. 
James Alexander prepared the narrative for publication. 

There are numerous editions of the T'rial, including four pub- 
lished in London in 1738. The present copy is in unusually fine 
condition and the Wisconsin Historical Society is to be congratu- 
lated upon the possession (acquired with little effort, it is whis- 
pered) of this superlatively rare colonial imprint. It was picked 
up, so to speak, in the East, almost at the threshold of several 
institutions that would give much to place it upon their shelves. If 
put upon the market, it is not unlikely that the pamphlet would 
realize several thousand dollars. But, of course, no library ever 
parts with such a treasure. 

Of the life of John Peter Zenger little is known. He was born 
in Germany in 1697, but the name of his native place is not recorded. 
He is said to have been one of a large company of Palatines who 
were sent to America by Queen Anne in 1710. After serving an 
apprenticeship of eight years to William Bradford, the printer, 
dating from October 26, 1711, Zenger went to Maryland. Return- 
ing to New York, he there married Anna Catharina Maulin on 
September 11, 1722. This was his second marriage, the date of the 
first being unknown. For a short time he was Bradford’s partner. 
One book only is known to bear their joint imprint. In 1726 he 
started business on his own account, and it is interesting to note 
that he printed the first arithmetic issued in the colony—Vanema’s 
Arithmetica, 17380. 

The administration of William Cosby as governor of New York, 
1782-1736, was marked by many arbitrary acts, which aroused deep 
public indignation. “The oppressions,” writes Mr. Livingston 
Rutherfurd in his useful book,’ “culminated in the trial of John Peter 
Zenger which was one of the most stirring incidents of colonial days. 
Its results were of greater magnitude than any of the participants 
could have imagined. It established the freedom of the press in 


? Livingston Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger: His Press, His Trial, and a 
Bibliography of Zenger Imprints (New York, 1904). 
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North America, it wrought an important change in the law of libel, 
and marked the beginning of a new era in popular government.” 
Nor is this an overstatement of the case; for the trial of this hum- 
ble printer constitutes an important episode in our colonial history. 

The establishment of the New York Weekly Journal came as the 
result of a determination on the part of the popular leaders to show 
Governor Cosby to the people of the colony in his true colors. 
Zenger, its printer, was probably aided financially in the venture. 
The first number was issued November 5, 1733—a folio of four 
pages. The chief contributors were Lewis Morris, James Alexan- 


der, William Smith, Cadwallader Colden, and Lewis Morris Jr. 
Apparently, Alexander was the editor, for among his papers are 


many articles intended for publication in the Journal. Zenger had 
been indifferently educated, and his skill as a printer was not great. 
Moreover, he was very poor. He appears to have entered upon the 
project for commercial considerations only, and without any clear 
understanding of its political significance or of where it might lead 
him. 

The Journal was the sensation of the hour; in fact, it was se 
popular that of some numbers three editions were required to satisfy 
the demand. Although it abounds in errors due to Zenger’s imper- 
fect knowledge of English, it is in every way superior to its competi 
tor, Bradford’s Gazette, the organ of the Governor. “The paper 
was sold for three shillings per quarter, and advertisements cost 
three shillings for the first insertion and one shilling for each inser- 
tion thereafter.” It contained many articles of merit—and was 
oxtremely outspoken! 

With such an administration in power it is not surprising that 
all this resulted in the arrest of Zenger on November 17, 1734, “for 
printing and publishing several Seditious Libels dispersed through- 
out his Journals or News Papers, entitled, The New York Weekly 
Journal, containing the freshest Advices, foreign and domestick.” 
After many vicissitudes, including nine months of imprisonment, 
Zenger was defended by Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, an 
eminent advocate nearly eighty years old, and acquitted. There 
was much rejoicing among the people, for the victory was indeed a 
notable one, full of meaning for future generations. Gouverneur 
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Morris declared that “the trial of Zenger in 1785 was the germ of 
American freedom, the morning star of that liberty which subse- 
quently revolutionized America.” 


Joum T'Homas LEE 


A NOVEL TRANSPORTATION DEVICE 


A recent request for information on the subject first brought to 
our attention the novel project of Norman Wiard for establishing 
a rapid-transit route between Prairie du Chien and St. Paul in 1859. 
A somewhat cursory examination of contemporary newspaper files 
revealed the notices of the project which follow. It seems probable 
that a more thorough search would disclose additional information 
concerning Wiard’s ingenious project. 


Tue Ice Boat’ 
Prairie du Chien, Dec. 1, 1859. 

Epiror Courier. Dear Sir: As there have been many con- 
jectures in regard to the Ice Boat published in the various news- 
papers of the Northwest, I thought that some definite and reliable 
information in regard to the invention would be of interest to the 
public. 

Norman Wiard Jisq., the inventor of the Ice Boat, is now con- 
structing in New York City, an ice boat with a capacity for carry- 
ing twenty passengers, and will be here with it about the twentieth 
of December. He has proved to the satisfaction of some of the 
most scientific men of New York that his invention is a success. 

It is intended by thie parties having the route from here to Saint 
Paul to stock the line this winter, and to be prepared to do all 
business that may present itself. 

The immense advantages arising to the Northwest from this 
invention must be apparent to all. 


Yours truly, Joun Jay Cuase 


‘From the Prairie du Chien Courier, December 1, 1859. 
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Iczx, Boats, Cuariots, Currer—LetTrer From Mr. Wiarn’ 
New York, Nov. 22, 1859. 
169 Broadway, Room 35. 
J. H, Green, Editor of Leader: . 
Please say to all, or as much of what I have written as you please, 
im your own words, for I assure you I believe it all myself, and I 
believe that many of your readers will be glad to have the infor 
mation. 


Yours truly, Norman Wiarp. 


Accordingly, we say as requested, that Norman Wiard, inventor 
of the Ice Boat, will be in Prairie du Chien before long with a twenty- 
passenger steam ice boat, which he has now in process of construction 
at New York, and hopes by such means to keep open communication 
with St. Paul and Prairie du Chien, connecting, always up to time, 
with the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad. 

He will also be prepared with a pioneer machine to level a track, 
when it is necessary, where the ice is rough. His twenty-passenger 
boat can be raised or lowered, while in motion or at rest, to enable 
it to pass through a uniform depth of snow of three feet. It has 
devices that are ample and practical, by which it can pass over or 
through snow banks and drifts; even if it should be run into a bank 
of snow twenty feet in depth and there stopped, it can immediately 
be passed through it or over it, or be backed out with the greatest 
facility. It is an amphibious machine, is this Ice Boat, as it can 
be run off the ice at a speed of twenty miles an hour into the water 
with safety; and it can propel itself across the water to contact with 
the ice on the other side, and get out upon the ice and be put again 
in operation without any material delay. It is, also, almost danger- 
proof; for, if it should be thrown into the water by accident, on its 
side, or even bottom up, it would right itself instantly; and about 
thirty holes would have to be broken in the hull before it could be 
sunk, even if it were full of water. 

Mr. Wiard exhibited a model of his Ice Boat at the fair of the 
American Institute, N. Y., and received therefor the highest award; 
the operations of his model corroborate the statements made above ; 


2? From the Prairie du Chien Leader, December 8, 1859. 
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and the minutes of the Polytechnic Club, before whom he exhibited 
his plans at their request, says [sic] that the working of the model 
“proved his statements.” The practicability of the boat itself will 
soon be tested on’ the ice of the Mississippi, and the judgment which 
will then be pronounced [will be] a final one. 

| Corner torn off] driver only, and can go up and down hill and 
into the water, safely! “Please to say all this,” says Mr. Wiard, 
“for I assure you, I believe it all!’ So will we all, when we see it, 
and the sight is promised us. 

Mr. John Cleveland, 35 Wall Street, N. Y., is now the trustee 
of the patent, and by the liberal subscription of a few intelligent and 
responsible gentlemen of that city Mr. Wiard is enabled to fully 
develop and test his plans. The machine he is now building is said 
to be beautiful as well as useful; and it seems likely to attract a 
number of New Yorkers to visit Prairie du Chien when Mr. Wiard 
brings it here. 

Should this invention prove to be a practical one, Norman 
Wiard’s name will be ranked along with that of Fulton, Stephenson, 
and Morse. If his machine should prove valueless, the worst that 
can or will be said, will be that he deserved success. 


Tue Ice Boar’ 
The Prairie du Chien Leader says it is not, and never has been, 
the intention of Mr. Wiard to test the practicability of his inven- 
tion with the boat half built last winter, and which remains in 


statue [sic] quo yet, being too large, heavy, and unwieldy for the 
experiment. 


* From the Milwaukee Sentine/, December 9, 1859. 











EDITORIALS 
INTRODUCING OURSELVES 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is now in the 
sixty-eighth year of its existence. Quiescent during its first 
few years, with the coming of Lyman C. Draper to the secre- 
taryship of the Society in 1854 it immediately entered upon 
a period of aggressive activity which has continued without 
interruption to the present moment. During the sixty years 
of the remarkable leadership of Dr. Draper and Dr. Thwaites 
the Society deservedly acquired the reputation of being one 
of the leading historical organizations of the country. Our 
library, if not the largest, is one of the best of its kind and 
in many respects its collections are unique. In other fields 
of activity, too, the Society’s achievements have been no less 
creditable to it and to the state it represents. 

No sadder disaster could befall the Society, however, than 
the development on the part of its members of a feeling of 
serene satisfaction with the record of its achievements. As 
with all living organisms, we must go forward or retrograde. 
Only dead ones are static. The manifold life of. our state 
and country is constantly changing. If our Society is to 
fulfil its proper function, it must constantly strive to adjust 
itself to the current developments of the world to which it 
belongs. With the passage of time the ancient good becomes 
uncouth and it behooves us to assume the new duties which 
new occasions teach. 

In this spirit, after much thought and planning, we 
launch the Wisconsin MAGAZINE oF History. The prob- 
lem of our historical society differs materially from that of 
many others, particularly those in the older-settled sections 
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of the country. It must justify the support which the tax- 
payers so liberally accord by rendering to the public the full- 
est possible measure of service, and to this ideal it has long 
subscribed. Equally important is it, however, that the public 
should be aware of the facilities for service which the Society 
possesses in order that these may be utilized. It is believed 
that the publication of a quarterly magazine, devoted to the 
historical interests of the state will afford a better avenue 
of communication with the Society’s members and the gen- 
eral public than has been possessed heretofore. Without sac- 
rificing in any way the scholarly ideals of the Society, it is 
hoped to make the magazine as interesting as may be to the 
ordinary reader. As our immediate constituency we have in 
mind the seven hundred members of the Society, whose tastes 
and interests, we have faith to believe, are shared by thousands 
of other citizens of Wisconsin. The historical interests of the 
professional scholars among our membership are catered to 
by numerous historical reviews, but no publication meets the 
needs of the far greater proportion of our members who are 
not included in this group. To this constituency, primarily, 
it is hoped the magazine will appeal. If this hope shall be 
realized we will account the magazine a success. If it shall 
be disappointed, on the contrary, the energies of the Society’s 
working force will be directed to more fruitful ends as soon 
as this fact shall have been established. 


OUR STATE FLAG 


How many, we wonder, of those into whose hands this 
magazine may come are aware that the beautiful banner rep- 
resented on its cover is the official state flag of Wisconsin? 
That the number is much smaller than it should be is certain. 
When we set out in quest of an example of our state flag, our 
first application was at the nearby armory, but the officer in 
charge confidently assured us that Wisconsin has no state 
flag, and appealed to Webster’s New International to sup- 
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port his assertion. Notwithstanding the evidence of both 
soldier and dictionary, for over fifty years Wisconsin regi- 
ments have carried the state flag, although its legal definition 
and precise present design date back only to 1913. ‘That our 
beautiful banner, hallowed on many a bloody battlefield, is so 
little known to our citizens is not at all to our credit. Nor is it 
creditable that the service flags in the hands of the custodian 
of public property at the capitol fail in almost every respect 
to conform to the official specifications for the state flag as 
set forth in the statutes. 


THE SOCIETY AND THE LEGISLATURE 

Members and friends of the Society may congratulate 
themselves, on the whole, on the treatment accorded it by the 
state legislature of 1917. In view of economic and political 
conditions generally, and of the local political situation in 
particular, it was to have been expected that the legislators 
would scrutinize our budget estimates with care, and that 
enthusiasm for new advances, whether in work or in appro- 
priations, would be conspicuous by its absence. It is gratify- 
ing to record that the members of the joint finance committee 
of the two houses accorded the representatives of the Society 
an appreciative hearing and manifested a desire to provide 
for its activities during the coming biennium with enlight- 
ened, albeit prudent, liberality. Since the task of presenting 
the Society’s needs to the legislature devolves chiefly upon 
the writer of these lines, the occasion is gladly improved to 
acknowledge in particular the broad-minded attitude of 
Senator Platt Whitman of Highland, and Assemblyman 
E. A. Everett of Eagle River, chairmen of the joint finance 
committee. 

From one point of view, however, the present financial 
situation of the Society is far from gratifying. It is running 
on substantially the same budget as was first laid down in 
1912, and this will, of course, continue to be the case at least 
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until July 1, 1919. No one who is mature enough to be reading 
these lines, need be told that the purchasing power of a given 
sum of money has shrunk alarmingly since 1912. In effect, 
therefore, the Society’s income has decreased in recent years 
in proportion as the cost of living generally has steadily 
increased. ‘T’o take a single illustration, the cost of heating 
the library building in the year ending June 30, 1916, was 
(in round numbers) $5,500; for the succeeding fiscal year 
it was $7,400; while the estimates for the year just entered 
upon call for an expenditure of $11,000 for this purpose. 
Obviously the library building must continue to be heated. 
It follows, therefore, with the total income of the Society 
stationary from year to year, that the additional sum required 
for coal must be gained by curtailing other activities of the 
Society, which constitute its real excuse for existence. The 
importance of this subject is such that a suitable occasion 
will be sought later to lay it before our readers in fuller detail. 


NELSON DEWEY PARK AND THE FIRST 
WISCONSIN CAPITOL 

Several other matters of peculiar interest to the histori- 
cally-minded citizens of Wisconsin were acted upon by the 
recent legislature. We record with chief pleasure in this con- 
nection the provision made for the preservation of our first 
territorial capitol at Belmont (now Leslie). Eleven years 
ago the superintendent of the Society, Dr. Thwaites, made 
an effort to secure the restoration of this quondam statehouse 
for a region imperial in extent, and the story of his effort 
is told in the Proceedings of the Society for 1906. At that 
time the legislature failed to act upon his sensible advice, 
however, and the matter was allowed to drop. At the recent 
legislative session, Mr. M. P. Rindlaub of Platteville, veteran 
editor of southern Wisconsin, took up anew the agitation 
for the preservation of the capitol building. This time the 
advice was heeded and the sum of $3,000 was appropriated 
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for the purpose in view. Mr. Rindlaub’s plan contemplated 
the removal and renovation of the capitol and the making 
of provision for a permanent caretaker who, under the control 
of the state conservation commission, should look after it. 
For these objects the sum of $10,000 was asked. The amount 
granted will suffice but partially to execute the entire project, 
but it will at least insure the permanent preservation of the 
building. 

The action of the legislature in naming the state park 
at the mouth of the Wisconsin was, in our opinion, distinctly 
unwise. Citizens of Wisconsin do not need to be reminded 
that the historical association which provided the driving 
motive for securing this splendid tract for a state park 
preserve several years ago was the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi River at this point by the famous expedition of Jolliet 
and Marquette in 1673. Because of this fact, and of the 
additional one that the park was bought by and belongs to 
the entire state, the name either of Jolliet or Marquette should 
unquestionably have been given to the park. As between 
these two there would perhaps be little reason for preference 
were it not for the fact that Marquette has twice been signally 
honored by the state (by naming a county for him and by 
choosing him as one of the two Wisconsin characters whose 
statue is placed in the national capitol) while to Jolliet no 
recognition, official or otherwise, has ever been accorded in 
Wisconsin. 

Curiously enough, the park has been allowed to exist for 
several years without a legal name. During this time resi- 
dents of the vicinity developed the habit of calling it Glenn 
Park, after former Senator Glenn who sold the land to the 
state, while the conservation commission, as a matter of con- 
venience, referred to it as Marquette Park. When a bill 
was introduced at the recent legislative session providing 
that the park be officially named after Senator Glenn, a num- 
her of officers and members of the Society bestirred them- 
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selves to defeat the measure through the process of enlighten- 
ing the legislature with respect to the historical and other 
considerations involved. It is proper to record in this con- 
nection that Assembly Kurtenacker of La Crosse, on being 
apprised of the situation, cheerfully joined with the repre- 
sentatives of the Society in the effort to have the bill which 
he had himself introduced by request, killed in committee. 
This effort met with success, and the assembly committee on 
state affairs reported a bill to the lower chamber providing 
that the park be named in honor of Jolliet. The assembly 
passed the bill, but in the senate it was amended by substitut- 
ing for Jolliet the name of Nelson Dewey, first governor of 
the state, and in this form it became a law. 

We believe that the motive which prompted the senate 
amendment was laudable, but that the judgment displayed 
was weak. Apparently the impression that the park should 
be considered in some peculiar sense as a perquisite of the 
people of southwestern Wisconsin, as opposed to the state as 
a whole, could not be surmounted. With no remote desire to 
detract from the fame or merit of Governor Dewey, we do 
not think the mere circumstance of his residence having been 
at Cassville constitutes a pertinent reason for giving his name 
to this park, the very existence of which is due to the famous 
discovery of June 17, 1673. Incidentally, however, the entire 
discussion was productive of good, since it called the atten- 
tion of the public anew to the value and significance of the 
factor of historical associations in the selection of place names. 


PERROT STATE PARK AND JOHN A. LATSCH 
Another park development of the past year which is 
peculiarly gratifying to the State Historical Society pertains 
to the new state park at Trempealeau. For many years the 
Society has been actively interested in this locality because 
of the richness of its historical associations. In particular, 
in recent years a series of historical articles pertaining to the 
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locality written by Dr. Eben D. Pierce, member and curator 
of the Society, has been published in the volumes of Pro- 
ceedings. Largely through these activities the interest of 
Mr. Latsch, a leading business man of Winona, was 
awakened to the desirability of securing historic Trempealeau 
Mountain and the adjoining river frontage as a permanent 
park preserve. ‘To this end he purchased some 800 acres of 
land including the mountain and the adjoining river bluffs, 
and offered the whole as a gift to the State Historical Society. 
Because the Society lacks the facilities for administering such 
a trust, on the Superintendent’s recommendation the gift 
was diverted to the conservation commission, which is ad- 
mirably qualified to administer it. At the time of writing 
these lines (July, 1917) it only remains to complete certain 
legal details when the formal transfer of the property to the 
state will be made. Thus the famous peak, noted by Pike 
and Schoolcraft and many another early explorer, together 
with the site of ancient Fort Perrot, one of the earliest estab- 
lishments of civilized man in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
is added to our already splendid system of state parks. Aside 
from the historical associations of the place, the river scenery 
at this point is rarely impressive and beautiful; while 
Trempealeau Mountain itself is said to be peculiarly rich in 
botanical specimens. 

But by what authority, it may be asked, have we headed 
this editorial “Perrot State Park.” Pressed for an answer, 
we must admit that the title expresses a hope merely, rather 
than a consummation already realized. One of the motives, 
we understand, responsible for the interest Mr. Latsch has 
shown in the matter was a feeling of veneration for his boy- 
hood home and for his Swiss father who settled in Latsch 
Valley some two generations ago. Under the circumstances 
it would not be strange if the donor, following the example 
long since set by a notable giver of libraries to the American 
public, should impose as a condition of his gift to the state 
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the requirement that the park be named in honor of his father. 
We understand, instead, that Mr. Latsch himself desires the 
park to be named in honor of Nicolas Perrot, the famous 
French explorer, who passed the winter of 1685-86 a short 
distance down the river from Trempealeau Mountain and 
within the confines of the new state park. The fine modesty 
and sense of historical appreciation displayed by Mr. Latsch 
in thus desiring to honor the intrepid explorer require no 
words of commendation at our hands. We may express the 
hope, however, that when a future state legislature shall come 
to the task of bestowing a legal name on the park, it will 
possess a like degree of judgment concerning the historical 
fitness of things. Perhaps Mr. Latsch might insure this in 
advance by making the gift of the land to the state dependent 
upon its acceptance of the name of Perrot for the park. 


FOREST FIRES, GENERALLY AND IN PARTICULAR 

From the beginning of Wisconsin’s development until 
the close of the nineteenth century, lumbering constituted one 
of the chief sources of the state’s wealth and business activity. 
In 1860 the lumber industry, still in its infancy in Wiscon- 
sin, ranked second only to agriculture in importance. The 
story of its rise and decline constitutes one of the most im- 
portant and thrilling chapters in our history as a state. In 
this respect our history conforms to the general rule that in 
every new country the natural resources closest at hand are 
the first to be exploited. Well had it been for state and 
nation had our lumbermen, in their mad rush to transmute 
our magnificent forests into gold, paid more regard to the 
welfare of future generations and squandered less recklessly 
this splendid “gift of the ages.” 

This statement of these reflections brings us to the point 
of suggesting the broader historical significance of Mr. 
Bracklin’s article in the present number of the Wisconstn 
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for the waste of our lumbering resources was fire. In the 
words of a recent writer this was “the dread scourge of the 
lumber industry.” ‘The sawmills and sawmill towns, flimsily 
constructed of inflammable pine, were periodically swept by 
the flames. Although the mills and mill towns were com- 
monly rebuilt with characteristic American vigor, the forest 
fires were the source of appalling loss to the state. Yet the 
public mind was for many years indifferent to these losses, 
and the fires were commonly left to burn themselves out, 
with no human effort to impede or check the course of the 
flames. In 1864 one of the greatest conflagrations which had 
ever visited the state swept for weeks through the northern 
pinery regions, yet so indifferent were the people of southern 
Wisconsin to the matter that it received scarcely any notice 
in the newspapers of this section. 

Our numerous forest fires, then, have possessed not only 
thrilling human interest but vast economic significance. Mr. 
Bracklin’s narrative describes a single personal experience 
with one small forest fire. What he experienced and here 
describes, however, applies with suitable variation of details 
to hundreds of similar events in Wisconsin. In this fact 
consists its broader significance. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS 

It seems evident, from the sources of information at our 
command, that the Imperial German Government counted 
largely on its ability to neutralize the national will of America 
by fostering among Americans of German descent a spirit 
of disloyalty to their country. That the citizens of the Badger 
State in particular could thus be cajoled into playing a 
traitor’s rdle was not only believed in Germany, but widely 
feared in our own country as well. That our citizens of 
German descent should be enthusiastic about going into the 
war was not reasonably to have been expected; that, faced 
with a hard duty, they should prefer to play the réle of 
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traitor is quite another matter. We do not believe, and from 
the beginning have not feared, that any considerable number 
will make such a choice. 

In such a time of trial and stress as the present we are 
fairly entitled to gain what comfort we may from an examina- 
tion of our past. The simple truth is that, with the possible 
exception of the Spanish War, we enter upon the present 
struggle with more of unanimity and resolution than has been 
the case with any other great war in our history. Of our 
unfortunate divisions and discords during the Revolution 
and the War of 1812 every schoolboy is informed. The 
North had little enthusiasm for the Mexican War and largely 
abstained from participation in it. The Civil War was a 
fratricidal contest, but the South eliminated from considera- 
tion, the people of the North were sadly divided in counsels 
and desires. That this was true of Wisconsin has been largely 
forgotten by our citizens. The present generation has for- 
gotten, if indeed it was ever aware of, the fact that Wisconsin 
was the seat of a formidable copperhead sentiment during the 
war; that there was widespread opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the draft by the federal government; and that a 
largely attended mass meeting at the state capital in April, 
1861, after the firing on Fort Sumter, laid on the table a 
resolution pledging support to President Lincoln. It is true 
the local paper declared, in the latter instance, that a majority 
of those present favored the resolution but were circumvented 
in their desire by the chairman of the meeting; but even so it 
is evident that there must have been a large element of opposi- 
tion to have enabled him to carry through the maneuver. Not- 
withstanding the deliberation with which the recent legisla- 
ture went about expressing its support of the national govern- 
ment, it requires no hardihood to affirm that no chairman of a 
public gathering, however traitorous his desire, could have 
prevented a Madison audience of 1917 from expressing its 
intention of standing behind the national government. 
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To touch for a moment upon another matter, the political 
ideals of the period preceding the Civil War were shockingly 
low in comparison with those of the present time. If there 
has been any graft in connection with the construction of our 
new $7,000,000 capitol, the public is as yet totally uncon- 
scious of the fact. Three-quarters of a century ago, on the 
contrary, we could not build even a forty-thousand-dollar 
capitol without a riot of mismanagement and dishonesty. 
The period of “Barstow and the balance,” and of the “forty 
thieves” signifies more than the addition of a picturesque 
phrase to our political annals. Instead of constituting a rare 
exception, the political morality which these phrases suggest 
was painfully commonplace in Wisconsin prior to the Civil 
War. It was only a few years before we entered upon that 
great struggle that a powerful corporation brazenly estab- 
lished a pay-counter at the capital and bought with paltry 
silver the entire state legislature, and even the governor him- 
self. Idealists are by no means satisfied with the political 
standards and practices of our public men of the present day, 
but they are lily-white in comparison with the similar 
standards of the fifties in Wisconsin. 

Or again, let us glance by way of comparison at the 
financial situation. The diary of Harvey Reid, published 
elsewhere in this magazine, affords an inkling, at least, of 
our deplorable financial condition in 1861. The national 
banking-system still lay in the womb of the future, while the 
treacherous “wild cats” flourished at the expense alike of 
private fortunes and public credit. With the first breath of 
war these institutions toppled in headlong ruin, notwithstand- 
ing that the state legislature, heedless of constitutional pro- 
hibitions, essayed vainly to prevent the crash. Within four 
days after the news of the firing on Fort Sumter, specie pay- 
ments were suspended in Wisconsin; and the efforts of the 
government to float a war loan of $1,200,000 on the credit 
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of the state of Wisconsin in the summer of 1861 met with 
dismal and inglorious failure. 

We do not remind the present generation of these things 
in any pharisaical attitude, but for the encouragement they 
afford to us at this time. The outstanding fact is that in the 
very face of such conditions as we have adverted to, Wiscon- 
sin girded herself for the task and played a noble part in the 
Civil War. We enter the present struggle immeasurably 
better prepared from almost every viewpoint than we did 
the one of old. If, as we believe, our people still retain a 
fair measure of pluck and ability, the record we are about to 


make should be correspondingly better than that of fifty 
years ago. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





The Wisconsin Historical Library has long maintained a 
bureau of historical information for the benefit of those who 
care to avail themselves of the service it offers. In “The 
Question Box” will be printed from time to time such queries, 
with the answers made to them, as possess sufficient general 
interest to render their publication worth while. 














THE OLDEST CHURCH IN WISCONSIN 

You will recall the little church in Ephraim where you gave us 
your historical address a few years ago. This church was built in 
1857, dedicated in 1859, and has been in continuous use ever since. 

I have wondered if there is any older church still in use in 
Wisconsin. I have gone through the records of two-thirds of the 
counties of the state and, while I have found that many churches 
were erected prior to this, these have all been superseded by later 
structures. I wonder if your staff can give me any assistance in 
ascertaining the existence of any older house of worship? 

H. R. Horanp, 
Ephraim, Wisconsin. 

One of the oldest church buildings in Wisconsin is undoubtedly 
that known as The Old Mission on Madelaine Island. This was built 
in 1839 and dedicated in 1840 for the American Board of Home 
Missions, now part of the Presbyterian denomination. This building 
is now used for worship at least during the summer season, but has 
not been so employed consecutively, as it was closed in the fifties and 
not reopened until 1892. In 1901 is was removed to its present loca- 
tion, and restored and redecorated in 1915. 

The oldest frame church in Wisconsin was built in 1839 at 
Kellogg’s Corners, now Sylvania, in Racine County, for the use of 
the Methodist denomination. So far as we can ascertain, the old 
church is still standing, but whether or not it is now used for service 
we are not informed. 
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There is a country church near Waterford in Racine County 
which was built in 1846 and is still in excellent condition and in 
active use. Only last year it was thoroughly renovated at a cost of 
some $3,500—-several times as much as the original cost of the build- 
ing. This church stands in what is known as the English Settlement 
by reason of the fact that the community was largely settled by immi- 
grants from England in the early forties. The church is unique both 
in its organization and in its history. 

It is evident, therefore, that while your church at Ephraim may be 
among the older structures of the state still used for religious services, 


it cannot claim the honor of priority in this respect. 


THE FIRST MILLS IN THE FOX RIVER VALLEY 


I am preparing recollections of early days in the Fox River 
Valley and will be pleased to supply you with results of my efforts in 
this direction. I am somewhat confused on some of the items, espe- 
cially the establishment of the first saw and grist mill on the south or 
east side (my old home), of the river and across from Kaukauna. 
My friend, Mr. John D. Lawe, son of the late George W. Lawe, 
writes me that James M. Boyd and Paul Hudon dit Beaulieu, my 
grandfather, “built a saw mill along the rapid,” ete. The date given 
by Mr. Lawe for the building of the saw mill is 1882. A few years 


later my father, Bazil H. Beaulieu, came in possession of both mills. 
I was told when I was a boy that the mills were originally built by the 
federal government for the use and purposes of the Menominee, as 
also of the Brothertown Indians, the latter being now scattered on 
farms on the east shore of Lake Winnebago, across from Oshkosh. 
Furthermore, I was told that the said mills were the second of the 
kind built in Wisconsin, then the territory of Michigan. Have you 
any facts or data at hand which might serve to verify or throw more 
light on the subject? 
T. H. Beavuiev, 
White Earth, Minnesota. 


With regard to the Fox River Valley mills, the earliest, both 
saw and grist, were built by Jacob Franks on Devil’s River some time 


shortly after 1800. They afterwards came into the possession of 
John Lawe, and were operated by him for many years. Pierre A. 
Grignon built a grist mill on Reaume or Glaize Creek in 1810. This 
was used to provide food for the war parties of Robert Dickson in 
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the War of 1812. The miller was Grignon’s brother-in-law, 
Dominique Brunette usually called Masca. 

Augustin Grignon built a grist mill at Kaukauna on the north 
side of the stream, about 1818. Two years later the United States 
government had a sawmill erected at Little Rapids to prepare 
material for Fort Howard and its outlying buildings. 


In 1821-22 the Menominee, who had a village at South Kaukauna, 
sold a large tract to the New York Indians. In the latter year the 
Stockbridge began to move to their tract, which began just above the 
Menominee village. The government had built for the Stockbridge 
Indians a sawmill, which was finished some time before 1230. At 
that date a grist mill was proposed by the Stockbridge. Probably 
that was when your father took over the mills and repaired them, 
and perhaps enlarged them. The Brothertown Indians were settled 
with the Stockbridge, and removed with them to the east side of 
Lake Winnebago. The Menominee Indians had mills built for them 
by the government, but that was after the Treaty of 1846, and they 
were built much higher up the river, at or near Menasha. 


COLONEL ELLSWORTH’S MADISON CAREER 


I am collecting materials for a life of Col. E. E. Ellsworth and 
would ask if you have in your library anything concerning his drilling 
of the Governor’s Guard in your city in the space between 1858 and 
1860. I understand that his stay was not very long, a few weeks 
probably, but I cannot state definitely the year. It would be a great 
help to me if you would look up this matter, and if you could send 
me full information and copies of important phases relating in any 
manner to his sojourn in your town, I would be greatly obliged. I 
am in this work simply to resurrect and save from oblivion the history 
of a great and martyred name of our country, one which has been 
strangely neglected. The more I study into his life and collect the 
materials from scattered and almost forgotten sources, the more I 
am convinced that he was a young man of remarkable genius, worthy 
of perpetuation in the annals of the nation. 

From the success that has so far rewarded my search, I am en- 
couraged to believe that ere long I will be in possession of everything 
of real importance that belonged to his career. I was well acquainted 
with his father and my home is within easy reach of his birthplace, 
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and of Mechanicsville, New York, where he was buried and where a 
fine monument stands to his memory. 
C. A. IncRaHAM, 
Cambridge, New York. 

We find in our collections a few memorials of E. E. Ellsworth 
that we think would interest you. In an old book of autographs there 
is a tiny photograph that has been identified as that of Ellsworth. 
It is only about an inch long and yet it is perfectly clear and well- 
defined; the uniform shows to great advantage, and there are three 
medals on the breast of the coat. Among the other relics is a draw- 
ing about sixteen inches by twelve, the head of a fine-looking man 
with lifted eyes. This is signed “Ellsworth” and “EEE.” It was 
presented to the Society by N. B. Van Slyke, who gave the informa- 
tion that it was a “Sketch drawn by Col. E. E. Ellsworth in 1858 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and presented to N. B. Van Slyke while the 
young man was at Madison.” Pasted upon this drawing are several 
newspaper slips giving Ellsworth’s biography, the last letter which 
he wrote to his parents from Washington, May 23, 1861, aceounts 
of his death and funeral, and a poem in his honor. 

Upon consulting the Madison newspapers for 1858 we secured the 
following items: The Governor’s Guard was organized February 18, 
1858, with Julius P. Atwood as captain. April 20, the Guard ap- 
peared upon the street for the first time trained by Lieutenant C. W. 
Harris. The Guard was very prominent socially, and gave many 
balls and soirées. It took part in public celebrations on the Fourth 
of July, at the university commencement, and at the state fair. June 
25, the Guard first appeared in uniform. No mention appears of 
Ellsworth until Oct. 15, 1858, when a Cadet Corps forned. 
Twenty-five Madison boys met at the Governor’s Guard Armory, and 


Maj. E. E. Ellsworth, who was unanimously elected commandant, 


immediately put the cadets to drill. October 18, the Governor’s 
Guard was summoned to drill three evenings in the week, no spectators 
allowed. October 20 the papers contain notices of the drilling of 
the cadets by their commandant, Maj. E. E. Ellsworth, who “Is an 
accomplished and thorough drill master.” Another paper says the 
cadets “are ambitious to become the best drilled company in the 


State and their aptness has called forth a high compliment from 
Major Ellsworth.” 
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An exhaustive search does not reveal his name again. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1858, the Governor’s Guard “were out in full uniform for the 
first time since the State Fair and to us appear much improved in a 
military point.” 

We have not been able to determine what brought Ellsworth to 
Madison. W. J. Ellsworth lived in the city at the time. Possibly 
they were kinsmen. 

One other relic of Ellsworth’s activities among us is in the Keyes 
Papers. In 1910, Col. Elisha W. Keyes wrote an article for the 
Madison Democrat on the organization of the Governor’s Guard. 
In it he says “Soon after the organization of the guard he [ Ells- 
worth] appeared in Madison and spent much time, without Compen- 
sation, in drilling the men. He was then a young man, not much over 
30 years of age. He had been an apt student of military science and 
discipline. His heart and soul were in the work. His enthusiasm 
was boundless, although at the time of his work here no one hardly 
dreamed that the rebellion was possible. Before he left he con- 
templated the full organization of the eighteenth regiment State 
militia [of which Keyes was then Colonel]. I have in my possession 
now a roll of maps and instructions for regimental drill, which 
involved much labor, that he prepared for me, as colonel, without 
reward.” These drafts came to the Society with Judge Keyes’s other 
papers. They are large map-like drafts, colored, of the positions 
of the regiment, and fully written out directions in Ellsworth’s own 
hand for the various orders for military positions and movements. 

Probably you know that Ellsworth’s diary was given to Frank 
Brownell, his avenger. We have two pamphlets giving liberal ex- 
cerpts from the diary, but we find therein no mention of Madison. 
Probably the full text of this diary would show when and why he came 
to Madison. 


Your letter of the nineteenth instant concerning Ellsworth is 
before me and I wish to thank you earnestly for the time and care 
which you have devoted to this subject ; it illuminates a portion of his 
career with which I was entirely unacquainted and which to have 
searched out myself would have involved much expense and incon- 
venience. Your communication will be excellent to appear verbatim 
in the book. 
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I am unable to say as to the identity of W. J. Ellsworth, but I 
have written to an uncle of Colonel Ellsworth who may be able to 
shed light on the matter, Colonel Keyes, when he estimated Ells- 
worth’s age as “not over 30 years” when he was in Madison, was 
evidently deceived by his remarkable degree of development, which 
was in advance of his age: at that time he was but twenty-one, having 
been born April 11, 1£37. 

Ellsworth’s diary I have not yet unearthed. John Hay’s article 
published in McClure’s Magazine, V1, 354, has many citations from 
it, but nothing concerning Madison. Mr. Hay also contributed to 
the Atlantic, very soon after Ellsworth’s death, a fine article on him 
(VIII, 119), and the two comprise the best literature so far published 
on Ellsworth. These two young men were students in Lincoln’s law 
office, and Mr. Hay all his life down to his last years mourned for 
him, whom he estimated as a most wonderfully brilliant and patriotic- 
ally devoted man whose future would have been exceedingly prominent 
and useful. My own investigations lead me to the same conclusion. 
Yet he had very few early advantages; practically none, except a 
limited district school education. His parents, whom I knew, were 
plain people, and others of the relations whom I have met or cor- 
responded with exhibit nothing out of the common. 

C. A. IncraHam, 
Cambridge, New York. 


THE STORY OF “GLORY OF THE MORNING” 


We are about to give the play Glory of the Morning. I am under 
the impression that there was such a character in Wisconsin as 
“Glory of the Morning,” and that she was married to a Frenchman, 
and deserted by him, as in the play. 

Can you give me any information concerning her? 

(Mrs.) F. H. Anperson, 
Brooklyn, Wisconsin. 


“Glory of the Morning” was an historical character, and one of 
the staff on the Wisconsin Historical Society related to Professor 
Leonard the incident on which he founded the play. He has taken 
poet’s license with certain parts—with the names, for instance, of the 
son and daughter; but in Wisconsin Historical Collections, VII, 345, 
you can read the story as told by a French-Canadian trader. “Glory 
of the Morning” was a Winnebago chieftess, and Jonathan Carver, 


when very old, saw her at her village near Menasha, Wisconsin. The 
French officer whose name was Sabrevoir Decorah (also spelled 
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DeCarrie, DesCarie, DeKaury, and other ways), came to Wisconsin 
probably during the Fox wars of the early eighteenth century. He 
married the daughter (“Glory of the Morning”’) of the head chief of 
the tribe; resigned from the army, and became a trader. They had 
two sons and a daughter. When the French and Indian War began 
Decorah was summoned to become a soldier, and he took his daughter 
with him to be educated in Canada. The father was killed at the 
battle of Ste. Foye in 1760. The girl married a Montreal merchant 
and her son or grandson, Laurent Fily, came to Wisconsin as a 
trader and lived for many years with Augustin Grignon at Kau- 
kauna. Many of his letters are in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

The two sons of the chieftess became chiefs of the tribe, and had 
many descendants. ‘The Decorah family in the nineteenth century 
was the most powerful of the Winnebago families. Several of its 
members still live in Nebraska. Two years ago an educated Indian 
girl, teacher of art at Carlisle Indian School, visited Madison. Her 
maiden name was Angel Decorah, and she traced her lineage directly 
to “Glory of the Morning.” The Winnebago name of the chieftess 
was Hopokoékaw. 


THE ODANAH INDIAN RESERVATION 
Will you please give me some information concerning the reser 
vation near Odanah, Wisconsin? I desire to learn the names of the 
chiefs who ceded the reservation and also the terms of the cession; 
what each member of the tribe is entitled to receive, and the address 
of the agent. I am entitled to the same per-capita allotment as other 
members of the tribe and this fact accounts for my interest in the 
matter. Please give me, therefore, a history of the reservation. 
Georce ALLEN, 
Bay Shore, Michigan. 


The Chippewa of Lake Superior made a final cession of all their 
lands at a treaty held at La Pointe, September 30, 1844. In return 
for the cession, the government provided several reservations for the 
tribesmen. That at Bad River, of which the chief town is Odanah. 
comprises 124,838 acres of land. This land, at the time the reserva- 
tion was set aside, was heavily timbered. The Indians were entitled 
to annuities for twenty years, and each head of a family or single 
person over twenty-one years of age had the right to eighty acres 
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of land. The chiefs who signed the treaty were members of the 
La Pointe band. 

In 1875 the annuities were paid for the last time, according to 
the treaty stipulations. Congress, however, in consideration of the 
Indians’ need, made appropriations to continue the payments for 
several years. After 1882 the Indian Department permitted the sale 
of timber from the reservation; logging operations furnished wages 
for the working Indians, and the sale of the timber placed a consid- 
erable sum to their credit. The Chippewa claimed additional sums 
on treaty stipulations. Whether these claims have ever been settled 
or not can be ascertained from the Indian Department at Washing- 


ton. As for the land, by 1913, 83,871 acres had been allotted in 
eighty-acre tracts to genuine claimants. Enough of the reservation 


remains for more eighty-acre tracts to be assigned to those who can 
prove their rights to claims. Timber is still being taken from the 
reservation. 

For further information write to R. S. Buckland, special agent 
for the Chippewa Indians, Baraga, Michigan; or to Philip S. Ever- 


est, superintendent, Ashland, Wisconsin. 


FIRST EXPLORATION OF EASTERN WISCONSIN 

I should be pleased to ascertain who was the first white man to 
pass or voyage past the shores of Sheboygan County, Jolliet and 
Marquette or Father Claude Allouez? Allouez is said to have been 
the first to explore the west shore of Lake Michigan, but I have not 
been able to find out whether he reached Sheboygan County. 

ALFONSE GEREND, 
Cato, Wisconsin. 

We dislike very much to say dogmatically who was the first 
Frenchman to skirt the coast of Lake Michigan south of Sturgeon 
Bay portage. ‘The more we study the subject the more we are inclined 
to believe that the records we possess reveal but a fragment of the 
activities of the French explorers, traders, and missionaries around 
Green Bay during the seventeenth century. We do not know but 
that Jean Nicolet may have coasted south in 1634; on the other 
hand, we do not know that he did. No one has yet been wise enough 
to lay out the course of the wanderings of Radisson and Groseilliers. 
For my own part, it seems probable that one of the first, if not 
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the first, white Frenchman who visited all the villages between Green 
Bay and Chicago was Nicolas Perrot, who between 1665-70 spent 
five years in the country, much of the time with the Potawatomi 
tribesmen. Benjamin Sulte, a very careful Canadian investigator, 
asserts categorically that Perrot was the first white man at Chicago. 
(Sulte’s articles in French in the Canada Royal Society Proceedings, 
1903-13, throw much light on early seventeenth century conditions. 
They have never been translated, and are known only to a few 
scholars.) So far as I am able to judge, however, Sulte’s statement 
is based purely upon inference and is not backed by a written account. 
Therefore, it is certainly fair to say that the first definite written 
record of white men skirting the coast of the western shore of Lake 
Michigan is found in the journal of Father Jacques Marquette, who 
in September, 1678 came back to Green Bay via the Chicago and 
Sturgeon Bay portages. 

With regard to Father Claude Allouez, I think we can speak with 
more certainty. He did not go to the Illinois mission until after the 
death of Marquette. He set out in the autumn of 1676 and wintered 
among the Potawatomi near Sturgeon Bay. You will find a synopsis 
of his voyage in Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVI, 96. 

You may be interested in seeing a copy of Early Narratives of 
the Northwest just published by Scribner & Co. This volume con- 
tains most of the journals of these early explorers. 


A COMMUNITY CHANGES ITS NAME 


Some twenty-five years ago there was a place in Wisconsin called 
North Greenfield. Evidently the name has been changed for the 
reason that letters addressed to individuals at that place are returned, 
with the information that there is no such place in the state. 

What is the present name of the locality formerly known as North 
Greenfield? 

Seymour Morris, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The post office, situated in Milwaukee County, and known as 


North Greenfield, changed its name about 1903, when it became 
West Allis. 
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the first, white Frenchman who visited all the villages between Green 
Bay and Chicago was Nicolas Perrot, who between 1665-70 spent 
five years in the country, much of the time with the Potawatomi 
tribesmen. Benjamin Sulte, a very careful Canadian investigator, 
asserts categorically that Perrot was the first white man at Chicago. 
(Sulte’s articles in French in the Canada Royal Society Proceedings, 
1903-13, throw much light on early seventeenth century conditions. 
They have never been translated, and are known only to a few 
scholars.) So far as I am able to judge, however, Sulte’s statement 
is based purely upon inference and is not backed by a written account. 
Therefore, it is certainly fair to say that the first definite written 
record of white men skirting the coast of the western shore of Lake 
Michigan is found in the journal of Father Jacques Marquette, who 
in September, 1673 came back to Green Bay via the Chicago and 
Sturgeon Bay portages. 

With regard to Father Claude Allouez, I think we can speak with 
more certainty. He did not go to the Illinois mission until after the 
death of Marquette. He set out in the autumn of 1676 and wintered 
among the Potawatomi near Sturgeon Bay. You will find a synopsis 
of his voyage in Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVI, 96. 

You may be interested in seeing a copy of Early Narratives of 
the Northwest just published by Scribner & Co. This volume con- 
tains most of the journals of these early explorers. 


A COMMUNITY CHANGES ITS NAME 


Some twenty-five years ago there was a place in Wisconsin called 
North Greenfield. Evidently the name has been changed for the 
reason that letters addressed to individuals at that place are returned, 
with the information that there is no such place in the state. 

What is the present name of the locality formerly known as North 
Greenfield? 

Seymour Morris, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The post office, situated in Milwaukee County, and known as 
North Greenfield, changed its name about 1903, when it became 
West Allis. 
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HOW THE APOSTLE ISLANDS WERE NAMED 


If such record exists, I should like to obtain from it a statement 
of how the individual islands of the Apostle group received their 
names, and how the group came to be named Apostle Islands. 

H. E. Hats, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The collective name of Apostle Islands for the group off the coast 
of Chequamegon Bay is nearly two centuries old. The first map on 
which it appears is that of Bellin in 1744. This was founded on the 
information given by Father Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, 
a noted Jesuit missionary, who in 1721 visited the western country 
as an agent for the French government. Charlevoix did not go into 
Lake Superior in person, but at Sault Ste. Marie and Mackinac he 
made extensive inquiries of competent observers, and noted down the 
information given him by traders and officers from that region. Thus 
he, no doubt, learned that the islands were known to the French who 
frequented that place as “The Twelve Apostles,” and as such they 
appear on the map of Bellin that was issued in Charlevoix’s book 
published in Paris in 1744. 

The first English traveler to note these islands was Jonathan 
Carver, who coasted the shore of Lake Superior in 1767 and on the 
map published in his volume of T'ravels (London, 1778) repeats the 
name “Twelve Apostle Is.” 

The first American travelers in that region were those who accom- 
panied Lewis Cass, who in 1820 made an official voyage along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. One of the members of this party 
was James D. Doty, who was afterwards territorial governor of 
Wisconsin. In Doty’s journal, published in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, XIII, 201, he says: “The Islands, called by Charlevoix 
‘the 12 Apostles,’ extend about 20 miles from point Chegoiamegon.”’ 
Another member of the same party was Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who 
later became Indian agent at Sault Ste. Marie, and married a half- 
breed Indian girl descended from the Chequamegon chiefs. School- 
craft proposed to change the name of the Twelve Apostle Islands to 
Federation Islands. He assigned to the several islands the names of 
states of the Union, giving that of Virginia to Madelaine, the largest 
of the group. Schoolcraft’s proposal was not followed. but the 
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present names of York and Michigan Islands seem to remain as part 
of Schoolcraft’s proposal. Apparently the early traders, counting 
the islands loosely, thought there were twelve in all, and since the 
mission was named Mission du Saint Esprit (or Holy Ghost Mis- 
sion) the name of Twelve Apostles Islands seemed appropriate. 


There are (we believe) in reality nineteen, nevertheless the name, 
Apostle Islands, has persisted. 


With regard to the several names of the separate islands: We 
have above accounted for York and Michigan. Outer Island explains 
itself, as do Ironwood, Oak, Basswood, Sand, Rocky, North and South 
Twin, Bear, Cat (Wild Cat, no doubt), and Otter. Raspberry Island 
takes its name from Raspberry River. This name was used in its 
French form Riviére & la Framboise as early as 1804 (probably 
earlier). See Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIX, 174. Devil 
Island and Manitou Island are both the same name. That is; the 
Indians called all supernatural beings “manitous.” Hermit Island 
and Stockton Island have probably some local significance from 
dwellers upon their area. We are not informed concerning them. 
Madelaine Island has been known by many names. Its present name 
is that of the wife of an early trader, Michel Cadotte. She was an 
Indian woman whose father was a local chief. Madelaine was the 
name she received when baptized. The island was frequently known 
as St, Michel, or St. Michael’s, from the given name of Cadotte, who 
was the principal trader on the island for many years. Its Indian 
name was Moningwanekaning, supposed to mean the Place of the 
Golden-breasted Woodpecker (hence, sometimes, Woodpecker 
Island). However, Father Chrysostom Verwyst, a Catholic mission- 
ary, now our best authority on Chippewa place names, defines it 
recently in Acta et Dicta (July, 1916), published by the Catholic 
Historical Society of St. Paul, as “the place where there are many 
lapwings.” This island has also been called La Ronde, for a French 
commandant of the eighteenth century; La Pointe Island, from the 
name of the region La Pointe du Chequamegon; and Saint Esprit 
Island from the early Mission du St. Esprit mentioned above. It was 
also sometimes called Middle Island as lying midway between Sault 
Ste. Marie and Fort William, the fur-trade post on the northwest 
of Lake Superior. Sometimes it appears on maps as Montreal 
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Island; the reason for this we do not know; perhaps it was the 
terminus of the trip from Montreal, Canada, or was so named because 
some of its inhabitants had keen educated at Montreal. 

To recapitulate: the largest island of the Apostle Group was 
first known as Moningwanekaning or Woodpecker or Lapwing; in 
the eighteenth century as La Ronde, La Pointe, and St. Esprit; was 
known to the fur traders as Middle and Montreal; was christened by 
Schoolcraft, Virginia; has keen known since akout 1800 as Cadotte’s, 
St. Michael’s, or Madelaine from its early inhabitants, and the 
baptismal name of the Indian woman has persisted. 


THE SERVICES OF THE MENOMINEE IN THE BLACK 
HAWK WAR 


I wish to thank you very much for the information you gave me 
in your letter of October 30, 1916. I would have answered sooner 
than this tut as you requested me to give you a list of my grand- 
father’s descéndants I wanted first to find some one who knew how 
. many children and grandchildren my grandfather, Osh-ka-he-nah- 
niew, had. I have not been able to get this information from the old 
members of the tribe, but as soon as I get it I will write you again 
and let you know. 

The name Osh-ka-he-nah-niew in the Menominee Indian language 
means “young man.” 

I received a letter from Mr. J. L. Baity, auditor of the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., dated November 25, 1916, in which 
he says: 

“With return of the letter from the Superintendent of the Stat: 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, dated October 30, 1916, addressed 
to Mr. Mitchell Oshkenaniew, you are advised that the information 
set forth in said letter is too meager for the War Department to 
establish the service of ‘Oshkenaniew’ Menominee Indian Warrior 
Black Hawk War 1882, and until sufficient information can ke fur- 
nished setting forth the organization in which service was rendered 
together with the period of service and the names of some command- 
ing officer, no further action will be taken on the claim.” 

MITCHELL OsHKENANIEW, 
Neopit, Wisconsin. 


Col. George Boyd was Indian agent at Green Bay in the summer 
of 1832; he replaced Col. Samuel C. Stambaugh early in June. 
Stambaugh, although superseded, did not immediately leave Green 
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Bay and was very popular with the Menominee tribe. During the 
course of the war, when all trace of the whereabouts of the Sauk band 
had been lost, Gen. Henry Atkinson, encamped on Whitewater River 
in Wisconsin, sent Col. William S. Hamilton (son of Alexander 
Hamilton) to Colonel Boyd at Green Bay. Atkinson feared that 
Black Hawk and the Sauk hostiles would attempt to escape to the 
British at Malden, and he therefore ordered Boyd to enlist and equip 
as large a body of Menominee Indians as possible to try to intercept 
them. Boyd at once called the Menominee together. They were 
willing to go to war against the Sauk if they might have officers of 
their own choosing. Col. S. C. Stambaugh was thereupon made 
commander-in-chief. The second place was offered to Col. W. S. 
Hamilton, but he declined the honor. The Menominee turned out 
about three hundred warriors, who were organized into two com- 
panies commanded by the following officers: 1st Company; Augustin 
Grignon, captain, Charles A. Grignon Jr., first lieutenant ; 2d Com- 
pany; George Johnston, captain, James M. Boyd, first lieutenant, 
William Powell, second lieutenant and interpreter. Alexander J. 
Irwin was charged with the commissariat with rank of first lieutenant. 

There is every reason to suppose that Osh-ka-he-nah-niew was a 
member of the first company. Augustin Grignon told Doctor Draper 
that this Indian was in the war, and in all probability he named 
members of his own command. Robert Grignon of this company 
received a wound in action, and was in receipt of a pension until his 
death. 

The documentary material in the Wisconsin Historical Library 
includes the official papers of Col. George Boyd, Indian agent. Those 
relating to the Menominee contingent under Stambaugh in the Black 
Hawk War are published in Wisconsin Historical Collections, XII, 


270-98. It will be noticed that August 12, 1882, Boyd wrote that 
Stambaugh had informed him that he had arrived at Fort Winnebago 


with his command, three hundred Menominees, and was on his way 
to report to General Scott. September 2, 1882, Boyd wrote to 
G. B. Porter, governor of Michigan territory, enclosing Stambaugh’s 
report of the expedition and the Muster Rolls of the Menominee. 
These should be in the War Department at Washington. 
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The well-known fact that Osh-ka-he-nah-niew took part in the 
Black Hawk War, that he was part of Stambaugh’s band, probably 
under Capt. Augustin Grignon, seems to us established by the his- 
torical evidence. His name on a muster roll must be sought in the 
documentary material at Washington. 
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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Since the sixty-fourth meeting in October, 1916, four life and 
twenty-four annual members have been enrolled in the State His- 
torical Society. The new life members are: R. C. Ballard-Thruston 
of Louisville, Kentucky, John Strange of Neenah, Chester Lloyd 
Jones of Madison, and Harry W. Bolens of Port Washington. The 
annual members are Dr. James S. Reeve and Henry L. Tinker of 
Appleton; John T. Durward of Baraboo; John J. Wood of Berlin; 
Leland S. Kemnitz of Detroit, Michigan; Amasa J. Edminster and 
R. C. Rodecker of Holcombe; Oscar G. Boisseau of Holden, Mis- 
souri; Walter M. Atwood, William H. Faust, Clarence B. Lester, 
Edwin C. Mason, Mary Oakley, Frederic A. Ogg, and Mrs. Jessie 
Russell Skinner of Madison; Clarence R. Falk and Arthur G. Santer 
of Milwaukee; Ruth Thompson of Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. 
L. T. Hill of Sparta; Katherine A. Rood of Stevens Point; John S. 
Roeseler of Superior; Arthur T. Leith of Washington, D. C.; E. P. 
Winkelman of Waterloo; and Philip B. Gordon of White Earth, 
Minnesota. 

In the same period the Society has lost by death five of its mem- 
bers: David J. Ryan of Appleton; William N. Merriam of Duluth, 
Minnesota; Hon. John A. Aylward, Gen. Benjamin F. Cram, and 
Justice William H. Timlin of Madison. Probably the list should 
include names of other members, of whose deaths the administration 
of the Society has not yet been apprised. 

By the will of Hon. George B. Burrows of Madison, who died in 
1909, his entire estate was bequeathed, subject to certain contingen- 
cies, to the State Historical Society. Through the death in October, 
1916, of the testator’s only son and heir the estate at length comes 
to the Society. At the time of Mr. Burrows’ death in 1909 its 
appraised value was fixed at $219,000. It is the belief of those best 
informed in the premises that its present value is considerably in 
excess of that sum. The property will be available for the Society’s 
use when the usual court procedure shall have been gone through with. 

By the death of Miss Genevieve Mills of Madison at the close of 
1916 another important bequest to the Society became public knowl- 
edge. Miss Mills made a will by the terms of which the Society is 
ultimately to receive her half-interest in the old Mills homestead at 
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the corner of Monona Avenue and Wilson Street, Madison. ‘The will 
states that the property is given “as a tribute to the loyalty of my 
mother Maria L. Mills and my father Simeon Mills toward the State 
and the State Historical Society they loved and helped to found.” 
The sum realized from the property is to constitute a perpetual fund, 
named in honor of the giver’s parents the “Maria L. and Simeon Mills 
Editorial Fund”; the proceeds of the fund thus established are to be 
devoted to the editing of materials for middle-western history, pref- 
erably that of Wisconsin itself. The present value of this wise gift 
is supposed to be in the neighborhood of $25,000. How soon it will 
become available to the Society is still uncertain. 

The last few months have witnessed an unusually large number 
of changes in the staff of the Wisconsin Historical Library. In 
September, 1916, Mr. Frederick Merk, for five years research assis- 
tant on the Society’s staff, began an indefinite leave of absence, with 
a view to prosecuting his graduate studies at Harvard University, 
where he had received a teaching-fellowship appointment. In Janu- 
ary Miss Lydia Brauer of the editorial staff was compelled by illness 
to relinquish her position. In February Miss Alice Whitney, assis- 
tant in the museum, withdrew to accept a much better position in the 
Emporia Normal School. The close of the fiscal year in June wit- 
nessed several resignations of long-time members of the staff. Miss 
Eleanore Lothrop, for several years the superintendent’s secretary, 
withdrew in order to accept a position in the East. Mr. Lyell Deaner 
of the newspaper division answered the call of his country by enlisting 
in the army. Others whose resignations went into effect in June were 
Miss Pauline Buell of the reference division, and Miss Ora Smith of 
the order department. 

To fill these and other gaps in the ranks of the Library staff the 
following appointments have been made: In September, 1916, Miss 
Ruth Hayward, for several years cataloguer in the Cincinnati Public 
Library, became a member of our cataloguing staff. In February, 
Miss Genevieve Deming and Miss Ruth Roberts, recent graduates of 
the University of Wisconsin, began work as assistants in the order 
department and museum, respectively. Mr. Gaige Roberts of Madi- 
son filled the vacant position in the newspaper division. In July 
Miss Marguerite Jenison of Fond du Lac, a recent graduate of the 
state university, began work as assistant to the superintendent and 
calendarer of the Draper manuscripts. Mr. Theodore Blegen, 
teacher of history in the Riverside High School, Milwaukee, spent 
the summer months as research worker on the Society’s staff. Finally, 
Dr. John W. Oliver, of the Indiana State Library, began work in 
September on an appointment as research assistant. 
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The current year of the Society (October, 1916-October, 1917) 
has been one of unusual activity in the field of research and publica- 
tion. In the nine months ending July 1, 1917 three substantial vol- 
~ umes and two bulletins were issued, in addition to certain minor items. 
The volumes were: Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio (Collections 
of the Society, Vol. X XIII), edited by Louise P. Kellogg; An Eco- 
nomic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War Decade (Studies 
of the Society, Vol. I), by Frederick Merk, and the Proceedings of 
the Society for 1916. Each of these volumes will receive fuller 
notice elsewhere. The two bulletins were a List of Portraits and 
Paintings in the Wisconsin Historical Museum and a checklist of 
Periodicals and Newspapers currently received by the library. 


A new publication feature, begun in February, 1917, is a 
monthly Checklist of Wisconsin Public Documents. Each issue, 
appearing about the tenth of the month, lists the documents of the 
state issued during the preceding month. Of this publication the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1917 says: “This is 
a unique undertaking for a state historical agency. The value to 
historians, librarians, and state officials, of such a series of bulletins 
makes it a welcome bibliographical addition.” It may be added that, 
so far as the Society’s administration is aware, the undertaking is 
unique not simply for a “state historical agency,” but for any agency 
whatever. The Library of Congress attempts to do for the entire 
country what the Wisconsin Checklist does for our state alone. 
Useful as the Library of Congress list is, however, it cannot possibly 
cover the various states with the promptness and comprehensiveness 
which attaches to our own list for Wisconsin. The credit for the 
conception of this publication enterprise of the Society and for its 
execution belongs to Mrs. Anna W. Evans, chief of the public- 
documents division of the library. 


Of research enterprises under way but not yet completed, or if 
completed not yet issued from the press, the following may te noted. 
A valuable account, as it is believed, of the public-documents division 
of the library, prepared by Mrs. Evans, has been long in the hands 
of the state printer. Material for a succeeding volume of the Draper 
Series (to be published as Vol. XXIV of the Society’s Collections, 
with the title Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1781) 
should, with reasonable promptness on the state printer’s part, be 
distributed to our members about the time they receive this maga- 
zine. Copy for Volume XXV of the Collections was given to the 
printer in the spring, and in the usual order of things it may be 
expected to be ready for distribution near the close of 1917. It 
consists of the letters of Edwin Bottomley, a pioneer Racine County 
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farmer, written to his father in England in the years 1842-50. At 
the time of writing (July) the preparation for the printer of a second 
volume of the Draper Calendar Series, is approaching completion, 
and its publication may be expected to follow the usual interval of 
time required by the state printer. Dr. Edward Kremers of the 
University of Wisconsin has been engaged for many months in the 
editing of what will become the initial volume of the Society’s Hol- 
lister Pharmaceutical Series. More definite announcement concern- 
ing it may well be postponed for the present. It is believed, however, 
that the Society’s constituency may anticipate with pleasure the 
appearance of this initial volume of what will constitute a new and 
unique undertaking among American historical societies. Another, 
but minor, research enterprise under way is the preparation by Mr. 
Blegen of a comprehensive report on the Wisconsin archives situa- 
tion—a subject, it may be noted, concerning which there is crying 
need of public enlightenment. To conclude this summary catalogue, 
in the Wisconsin Magazine of History the reader has before him the 
initial installment of the Society’s most recent publication enterprise. 

A sum of money has been placed at the disposal of the National 
Board for Historical Service whereby it is enabled to announce a 
prize essay contest open to public school teachers in each of the 
several states of the Union on the subject “Why the United States 
is at War.” To teachers in the public high schools of Wisconsin five 
prizes ranging from $75 down to $10 are offered; for elementary 
public school teachers, three prizes ($75, $25, and $10) will be 
awarded. Essays must not exceed 3,000 words and must be in the 
hands of Waldo G. Leland, 1183 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., not later than six o’clock p. m., November 15, 1917. The 
awards will be made by boards of Wisconsin judges appointed by 
the State Historical Society. The essays will not be signed and the 
committees of award will not be informed concerning the author’s 
names until after their decision shall have been rendered. In an- 
nouncing the contest the National Board states that it is intended 
to lay stress, in making the awards, on intelligent use made of such 
materials as may be accessible to the competitor living in small com- 
munities with no large library at hand. It is to be hoped that a large 
number of Wisconsin teachers will enter this contest. Every partici- 
pant in it will be a winner; this regardless of whether he gains one 
of the prizes awarded, since the intellectual and patriotic stimulus 
he will experience will in themselves more than repay the labor 
involved. For full particulars concerning the contest apply at your 
nearest normal school or college, or directly to the National Board 


for Historical Service, 1133 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. E. D. Pierce of Trempealeau, one of the Society’s curators, 
has been engaged the past year in editing a history of Trempealeau 
County, to be published shortly by the Cooper Company of Chicago 
and Winona. In this connection, the editor has been given the use 
of a short history of Wisconsin to 1848, prepared by Miss Kellogg 
for publication by the State Historical Society. Probably this nar- 
rative will appear shortly in this magazine. It was prepared with a 
view to placing it freely at the disposal of county historians and any 
others who may find it useful; this in the belief that since the sub- 
scription county history is often the only book of a historical char- 
acter which comes into the homes of our citizens, the Society is acting 
in line with its ideal of serving the public as fully as possible by doing 
what it may to improve the quality of these volumes. 


Another Wisconsin local history approaching completion at the 
hands of a curator of the Society is the history of Door County by 
Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand of Ephraim. It is understood that this 
is to be published by the Lewis Company of Chicago. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Waukesha County Historical 
Society was held at the Congregational Church in Waukesha on 
May 5, 1917. Aside from business reports and luncheon and other 
social features, the principal part of the program was devoted to 
two addresses: one by Judge C. E. Armin on “The Early Bar of 
Waukesha County”; the other by M. M. Quaife on Increase Allen 
Lapham. The Society voted at this meeting to send its secretary, 
Miss Julia A. Lapham of Oconomowoc, as a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the State Historical Society in October. This is an act 
which it is hoped will be widely imitated by the other local societies 
of the state, since mutual encouragement and profit will undoubtedly 
result from a greater participation by them in the affairs of the 
parent organization. 


On June 16, 1917 under the auspices of the Waukesha County 
Historical Society, a bronze tablet in memory of Increase A. Lapham 
was unveiled on Lapham Peak. Lapham Peak, until recently known 
as Government Hill, is the highest point in Waukesha County. From 
an observation tower which formerly stood within a few feet of the 
tablet it is said that one could see, on a clear day, Lake Michigan on 
the east and as far as Madison on the west. No more appropriate 
spot for a memorial to Wisconsin’s first great naturalist could have 
been chosen than this, with its far-sweeping view of the beautiful 
lakes and valleys and hills of southern Wisconsin. The tablet was 
unveiled by Julia A. Lapham, daughter of Dr. Lapham. Present 
also were two sons and a granddaughter of the scholar in whose 
honor the assemblage had convened. Addresses were given by M. M. 
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Quaife of the State Historical Society and John G. Gregory, editor 
of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 'The tablet, affixed to a large 
gray boulder, bears this inscription: 


LAPHAM PEAK 
Elevation 1233 Feet 
Named by the U. S. Geographic Board 
In Honor of 


Increase A, LAPHAM 
Eminent Scientist and Useful Citizen 


MDCCCXI—MDCCCLXXV 


Tribute of 
The Waukesha County Historical 
Society 
1916 

Mr. W. W. Bartlett of Kau Claire, an enthusiastic cultivator of 
the local historical field, has been running for many months a series 
of lumbering articles and reminiscences dealing particularly with 
the Chippewa Valley. He has recently given a lecture, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on the subject of logging in the Chippewa to an 
audience of Norwegian-Americans, most of whom were familiar with 
the industry before coming to America. Mr. Bartlett is chairman 
of the history section of the Eau Claire County Defense Council. 

The Agricultural College of the University of Wisconsin has 
prepared a moving-picture film depicting the historical stages in the 
invention of the Babcock test. Fortunate’> it was possible to have 
as principal actors in the scenario the two men who piaged the prin- 
cipal réles in the original discovery, Professor Babcock and Pro- 
fessor Henry. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society, which holds monthly mect- 
ings during the year in the Milwaukee Library-Museum, hs heen 
giving during the past year a series of lectures on American anihro- 
pology and archeology, the subjects ranging from descriptions of 
the Eskimo to the antiquities of Brazil. For the coming year Presi- 
dent Barrett proposes a series of lectures which will constitute a 
course of study in American anthropology, with its relations to 
geology, zodlogy, ethnobotany, folk lore, and the fur trade. 

The Milwaukee Museum is planning to install a replica of Solomon 
Juneau’s fur-trade post, in anticipation of next year’s centenary of 
Juneau’s first appearance on the site of Milwaukee. 

On February 22 the Milwaukee Old Settlers’ Club, organized in 
1869, held its annual banquet at the Pfister Hotel. During the year 
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thirty-two of its members had been claimed by death. On May 17 
many members of the club joined in celebrating the ninetieth birth- 
day of Frederick Layton, the Milwaukee philanthropist. 

The old settlers of Pierce and St. Croix counties held a “home- 
coming” at Elisworth on June 20. The qualification for membership 
in the organization is forty years’ residence in the St. Croix Valley. 

On January 17 the old settlers of De Pere met at the Presbyterian 
Church. Speeches relating to the early history of the Fox River 
Valley were delivered. 

In connection with the summer session of the University of Wis- 
consin an archeological and local historical excursion was given 
July 7. This is the fourth time that Curator Charles E. Brown, 
assisted by local historians, has codperated with the university in 
arranging such a ficld day. The number of excursionists is limited 
to one hundred, and admission to the privilege is eagerly sought by 
students from distant parts of the United States, who desire to learn 
of the first things in Madison’s environment. 

Pageantry is proving one of the most attractive means of popu- 
larizing and visualizing history. At Milton College’s semi-centennial 
its history was vivified by a pageant written by the faculty and pro- 
duced by the literary societies. West Allis, under the joint auspices 
of the schools and the library, enjoyed a pageant in the early sum- 
mer, written by W. E. Jillson, city librarian. 

At Monroe on June 7 the commencement exercises of the high 
school took the form ef a historical pageant. The Mitchell Park 
Sane Fourth Committee provided a pageant for Milwaukee south- 
siders on our national holiday. A number of other pageants that 
had keen planned have been postponed because of war conditions. 

St. Gabriel’s Catholic Church at Prairie du Chien celebrated its 
one-hundredth anniversary June 10-12. Bishop Schweback was the 
guest of honor. To this church undoubtedly belongs the honor of 
being the oldest parish in the state, since the records preserved show 
that baptisms and marriages were performed, and a cemetery conse- 
crated in the spring of 1817 by Father Joseph Dunand, a Trappist 
monk from the Illinois monastery opposite St. Louis. 

The eightieth birthday of the Milwaukee Sentinel was celebrated 
June 27. This famous paper, whose editors have enjoyed national 
reputations, was first issued in the second year of Wisconsin’s terri- 
torial career, having been founded by Solomon Juneau to herald the 
fame of the east-side town whose interests he was promoting. The 
present publishers issued a memorial edition of the paper on June 24, 
giving a historical résumé of the Sentinel’s past. 

Nashotah House, the mother seminary of the Episcopal Church 
in the Northwest, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary at the 
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commencement in May. The historical address was delivered by 
Rev. T. M. McLean of Duluth. This seminary was the outgrowth 
of the efforts of Bishop Jackson Kemper, whose extensive private 
papers, fully illustrating his missionary career, are included in the 
State Historical Society’s manuscript collections. 

The seventy-first anniversary of the inauguration of Solomon 
Juneau as first mayor of Milwaukee was noticed by the city press, 
which published an illustration of the First Spring Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, within whose walls the ceremony occurred. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Milton College was celebrated June 
16-20. Six college presidents of the state and the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin participated in the exercises. 


The Dania Society of Racine, one of the largest Danish-American . 


organizations in the United States, commemorated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on May 19. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of February 25 printed an inter- 
view with Edwin U. Judd, now living in his ninety-first year at Ana- 
cortes, Washington. Mr. Judd was a resident of Waupun during 
the fifties of the last century and was the chairman of the Free Soil 
party for his district when the Republican party was born in 1854 
at Ripon. He is probably the last survivor of those who signed the 
call for a mass convention at Madison in July of that year. His 
recollections of Alvin A. Bovay and the motives for the caucus at 
Ripon, February 12, 1854, are interesting material for the historian 
of political parties. ; 

Mrs. Louisa Sawin Brayton, first school teacher of Madison, 
died at her home in that city May 30, aged one hundred and one 
years. Mrs. Brayton came to Madison in 1838. She was a prophet 
not without honor in her home city; for many years her neighbors 
had delighted to celebrate her birthday and the Brayton public 
school is named for her. 


Prof. Frederick J. Turner, in recent years of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but Wisconsin born and bred, is a member of the National 
Board for Historical Service, recently organized at Washington to 
mobilize the historical scholarship of the country to serve it in its 
time of need. Prof. Carl R. Fish of the history department of 
the University of Wisconsin is also a member of this board. 

Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, associate professor of history and 
dean of women at the University of Wisconsin, was elected in April 
president of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, the largest organi- 
zation of college women in the United States. 


Louis Sky, or Ossawah, of the Chippewa Bad River Reservation, 
was recently granted a pension for his services during the Civil War. 
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This recalls the fact that numbers of Chippewa, Menominee, and 
Winnebago braves went from our state to serve their country in 
1861-65. Their descendants are now offering themselves in con- 
siderable numbers to fight for Uncle Sam on the plains of France. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. John H. Davidson, the Oshkosh 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution has erected 
tablets on the Indian mounds at Oakwood, on the southern shore of 
Lake Butte des Morts. 

Milwaukee’s Eintracht Gesellschaft was founded June 19, 1867. 
In honor of the fiftieth anniversary a banquet was given on June 19 
of the present year. 

On May 20, St. John’s Lutheran Church at Boscobel held a com- 
memorative service in honor of its founding fifty years ago. 

Rev. T. S. Johnson of the Presbyterian Church of Beaver 
Dam had the rare distinction of celebrating this spring a pastorate 
of fifty years’ duration. 

A large number of interesting and valuable objects were given 
to the Historical Society for the museum during the first half of 
1917. A few of the more important are noted below: 

The four survivors of the volunteer fire company known as the 
Madison Engine Company No. 2, organized in 1856, have donated 
to the Society all their equipment and records, including a silk flag, 
silver trumpets, brass lanterns, helmets, and belts. The patriotic 
work of the pioneer volunteer fire-fighters constitutes an interesting 
chapter in the history of the state. 

With the codperation of various individuals and governmental 
agencies hundreds of war posters and other material pertaining to 
the great struggle on which the nation is embarked are coming to the 
museum. A number of special exhibits of this material were held 
during the summer in the museum halls. It is expected that in a 
future issue of this magazine will be presented an article by Mr. 
Brown on the collecting and the character of this contemporary his- 
torical material. 

From Mr. Thomas Wilson of Black Earth, Civil War soldier in 
the Twelfth Wisconsin Regiment, a collection of sixty or more tin- 
types of members of his company taken at Memphis, has been received. 
Mr. Wilson also gave to the Society an army overcoat worn by him- 
self and an officer’s sword and sash worn by his brother, Captain 
Francis Wilson. 

Two Spanish War mementos have been deposited in the museum 
by Miss A. C. Anderson of Madison. One is a Spanish flag taken 
from the custom house at Santiago by members of Company A, 
Second U. S. Cavalry, when the city was captured in 1898. The 
other is a Moro flag captured in the Philippines by the same company. 
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The class of 1897, University of Wisconsin, has given a three- 
inch shrapnel shell, properly cross-sectioned, of the type now in use 
by the Allies in the European War. 

By the will of the late W. W. Warner of Madison the Society 
has received a collection of Indian stone and other implements, and 
an elaborate Swiss music box. The latter is reputed to be the finest 
instrument of its kind in the Northwest. 

During the current year especial efforts have been devoted to 
developing the Society’s collection of newspapers. As a result the 
list of papers currently received at the library covers in a general 
way every section of the United States and more intensively the 
middle-western section more immediately tributary to the library. 
If this policy can be adhered to permanently, future generations of 
students who come to consult the litrary will find a much more com- 
prehensive and logically ordered collection of newspapers than do 
those of the present time. 

Along with this reaching out for current issues, the library con- 
tinues, slowly but persistently, to add to its files of old newspapers. 
The more important non-current newspaper accessions in the nine 
months ending July 1, 1917, are as follows: 


Boston News Letter (photostat copies), 1719-25. 
Cherokee ( Kans.) Sentinel of Liberty, 1879-80. 
Fishkill (N. Y.) Journal, 1865-89. 

Freeport (Ill.) Monitor, 1874-75. 

Freeport (Ill.) Bulletin, 1868-69. 

Freeport (Ill.) Journal, 1856-57, 1859-60, 1866-80, 1882-1913. 
La Crosse Tribune, 1904-06, 1908. 

Lexington (Ky.) Western Luminary, 1826-29. 
London (Eng.) Examiner, 1808-29. 

Milwaukee Freidenker, 1914-16. 

New York Citizen, 1€54-55. 

New York Herald, 1849. 

New York Man, 1834-35. 

New York Nautical Gazette, 1874-75. 

New York Sentinel, 1830-82. 

New York T'imes, 1898. 

New York Workingman’s Advocate, 1834-35. 
Oconomowoc Free Press, 1858-60. 

Philadelphia Gazette of the United States, 1791-98. 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, 1824, 1828, 1880, 1835-55, 1864. 
Richmond (Va.) State Journal, 1871. 

Racine Advocate (incomplete), 1842-48. 

Rising Sun (Ind.) Indiana Blade, 1848-48. 
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Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Millenial Harbinger and Bible Expositor, 
1860-62. 

Shanghai North China Herald, 1910, 1912-14. 

Skaneateles (N. Y.) Democrat, 1844-49. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Northwestern Chronicle, 1866-72. 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Chicago, April 26-28, 1917. Prof. R. B. Way 
of Beloit was chairman of the program committee, while Prof. 
Frederic Logan Paxson of the University of Wisconsin, as president 
of the association, delivered the annual address. His subject was 
“The Rise of Sports, 1876-93.’ Other Wisconsin men who delivered 
addresses during the sessions of the association were Prof. James 
A. James, now of Northwestern University, Theodore C. Blegen of 
Milwaukee, and Prof. Sherwood of La Crosse. M. M. Quaife of 
Madison was elected to the board of editors of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for a three-year term, while all the newly-elected 
members of the executive committee of the association were educated 
at Wisconsin. These were Prof. O. G. Libby of the University 
of North Dakota, Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University, and 
Albert H. Sanford of La Crosse. 

The important Bancroft Manuscript Collection at Berkeley, 
California has been placed in charge of Prof. Herbert E. Bolton. 
Mr. Bolton is a native of Wisconsin and was graduated at the 
university in 1895. 

The annual address before the State Historical Society at the 
coming October meeting will ke given by Prof. Frederic Logan 
Paxson of the University of Wisconsin. Plans are teing made for a 
more active participation on the part of local societies in the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting than has been the case in the past. With 
a reasonable degree of interest on the part of the members of the 
state and local societies it is believed that a better and more profit- 
able annual meeting can be held than any in recent years. 


SOME PUBLICATIONS 


Volume XXII of the Society’s Collections, The Journals of 
Captain Meriwether Lewis and John Ordway, distributed in the 
summer of 1916, has attracted much attention at the hands of his- 
torical editors and others. Of it the Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics says: “It is perhaps not too much to say that no publication 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin possesses a wider inter- 
est than this book.” The review in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly concludes: “Those who have collected the works of Lewis 
and Clark should certainly secure this book. It makes a rich sup- 
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plement to any of the other editions.” In similar fashion the review 
of the book published in the American Historical Review closes with 
the statement, “The Historical Society of Wisconsin is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of this volume.” 


Volume XXIII of the Society’s Collections (Frontier Advance 
on the Upper Ohio, 1778-79) and Mr. Merk’s Economic History of 
Wisconsin During the Civil War Decade have been distributed too 
recently to have attracted much attention at the hands of the re- 
viewers at the time of our going to press. On the part of the news- 
papers of Wisconsin, however, Mr. Merk’s volume has already evoked 
much notice and comment. The Milwaukee Sentinel and other papers 
of the state have republished numerous extracts from the book, while 
the Chippewa Falls Independent devoted special attention to the 
chapters on the history of the lumbering industry in Wisconsin. 
The expected comment of our historical neighbors on these two vol- 
umes will be noted in a future number of the Magazine. 


The annual volume of Proceedings of the Society for the year 
1916 came from the press and was distributed to our members and 
exchanges in July. The volume is longer than any of its predeces- 
sors, and the workmanship of the printer is probably the best of any 
in the long series of annual volumes put out by the Society. Aside 
from the business report and other routine proceedings, the book 
contains eight historical papers. The most interesting and valuable 
of these is Captain Arthur L. Conger’s study of “President Lincoln 
as War Statesman,” delivered as the annual address before the 
Society in 1916. Unless we mistake greatly, this paper will quickly 
gain recognition as one of the most trenchant studies yet made of 
Lincoln’s career. Four studies of a biographical character are the 
reminiscences of Father Chrysostom Verwyst of Bayfield and of 
Mary Elizabeth Mears, early Wisconsin authoress; “New Light on 
the Career of Nathaniel Pryor,” sergeant on the exploring expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark; and an account of the military career of 
Major Earl, noted Wisconsin Civil War scout. A study of “The 
Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in America” reveals the fact, 
interesting to citizens of Wisconsin, that this state, rather than its 
western neighbor, was originally and for long the chief seat of Nor- 
wegian development in America. Hence the story of the beginnings 
of the Norwegian press in the United States is almost wholly a Wis- 
consin story. Another local study is that of the long-drawn-out 
“Watertown Railway Bond Fight,” one of the notable legal 
contests in American history. Finally, and of more general import, 
is “The Dream of a Northwestern Confederacy,” which recites the 
story of the rise and decline of the hopes of the Southern people to 
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draw off the Northwest from the remainder of the Union and in so 
doing to win the struggle for its disruption. 


By the will of Joseph Pulitzer, the noted New York journalist, 
provision is made for the establishment of an annual prize of $2,000 
by the authorities of Columbia University for the best book of the 
year in American history. It is interesting to note that the first 
award, announced at the 1917 commencement of Columbia, was made, 
not to a professional historian but to a busy man of affairs, the 
French ambassador to the United States, Monsieur J. J. Jusserand, 
for his volume With Americans of Past and Present Days. The book 
includes four important and charming historical studies. The 
longest, “Rochambeau and the French in America,” presents a nar- 
rative, based largely on hitherto unused sources, of this able but 
neglected soldier in the war for our national independence. The 
other studies deal with “Washington and the French,” “Major 
L’Enfant in the Federal City,” and “Abraham Lincoln.” The latter 
paper is particularly interesting as showing the contemporary 
French estimate of President Lincoln and the popular sentiment in 
France in favor of the Union. Thoroughly scholarly and charm- 
ingly written, the volume is commended as an agreeable companion 
for a leisure evening. 


A second annual prize established by Mr. Pulitzer is one of $1,000 
awarded for the best American biography teaching patriotism and 
service. It was first awarded to Mrs. Laura E. Richards and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott for their biography of their mother, Julia Ward 
Howe. The noble career of this talented woman should ever serve 
as an inspiration to her countrymen. Especially at this time of 
stress are we grateful for her immortal “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” Like M. Jusserand’s book, the work is unreservedly commended 
to our readers. 


One of the most important and scholarly studies in the field of 
western history to appear in many years is Clarence W. Alvord’s 
The Mississippi Valley in British Politics: A Study of the Trade 
Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism Culminating in the 
American Revolution. The book is beautifully printed in two vol- 
umes by Arthur H. Clark of Cleveland. It is Professor Alvord’s 
contention that the seeker after the causes leading to the American 
Revolution will find them chiefly in connection with the policies and 
efforts of the British ministers to organize the imperial American 
domain which came to it from France in the Seven Years’ War, rather 
than in the incidents and events along the Atlantic seaboard to which 
historians have paid chief attention hitherto. 
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Of particular interest to Wisconsin readers is the volume, Early 
Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699, edited by Louise P. Kellogg 
of the Society’s staff for the Original Narratives of American His- 
tory series. In this volume have been gathered, with appropriate 
editing, the principal classics of northwestern exploration in the 
seventeenth century. Included are the narratives of (or concerning) 
Nicolet, Radisson, Perrot, Allouez, Dollier and Galinée, Jolliet and 
Marquette, La Salle, Duluth, and St. Cosme. Thus at length we have 
assembled in convenient form the more important sources for the 
earliest history of this region, so that anyone who will, may easily 
avail himself of them. With this volume the important series of 
Original Narratives of Early American History, sponsored by the 
American Historical Association and under the general editorship 
of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson of Washington, concludes. It is inter- 
esting to note that the series was begun and finished by Madison 
scholars, Prof. Julius Olson having edited (jointly with Profes- 
sor Bourne) the first volume and Miss Kellogg the final one. 

Mr. Lucius C. Colman of La Crosse has had reprinted by photo- 
mechanical process from the copy in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library the rare Brief Sketch of La Crosse Wisc’n published in 1854 
by Rev. Spencer Carr. The work, a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, 
may be regarded as a city history, directory, census, and promoting 
tract all in one. From it we learn that in January, 1854, La Crosse 
had a total population of 745. Indicative of the character of the 
place at this time is the further information that, among this popu- 
lation were 78 “single Gentlemen” and but 38 “single Ladies.” In 
view of the fact that less than three years earlier there were but five 
families in La Crosse, the author’s generally optimistic view of the 
town’s advantages and future prospects seems fairly justified. A 
further indication of the roseate future which ‘the townsmen saw in 
prospect is afforded by the enumeration among the 745 persons in 
the community of 9 physicians and 12 lawyers. 

Of Ulysses S. Grant, conqueror of the Confederacy, many biog- 
raphies have been written. The recently published biography by 
Louis A. Coolidge is one of the best in the series, although it still 
remains to write an entirely satisfactory account of Grant’s career. 
Mr. Coolidge’s biography devotes a relatively large amount of space 
to Grant’s later civilian career (over three-fifths of the volume). 
The author believes and seeks to show that Grant was a greater 
statesman and more successful president than he is commonly be- 
lieved to have been. 


The Historical Department of Iowa has issued Downing’s Civil 
War Diary, edited by Prof. O. B. Clark of Des Moines. 
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Alexander G. Downing was a sergeant in the Eleventh Iowa Infantry. 
He served from 1861 to 1865, a period during which he succeeded in 
participating in nearly forty battles and skirmishes. Like the 
Artilleryman’s Diary of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, published by the Wis- 
consin History Commission three years ago, Downing’s diary gives 
a valuable first-hand picture of the war as seen from the standpoint 
of the soldier in the ranks. Unlike the Artilleryman’s Diary, how- 
ever, Downing’s diary, as printed, does not reproduce the original 
record. Instead, it is a composite made up by the editor from the 
original diary plus a revised version written out by Mr. Downing 
in old age, together with such alterations as the editor deemed 
desirable. The editor’s work seems to have been done skillfully on 
the whole, and author, editor, and historical department are to be 
congratulated on the publication of the book. As with the Artillery- 
man’s Diary, not much of commendation can be accorded the physical 
makeup of the book. So worthy a record was deserving of a better 
dress. 

For several years the Lakeside Press of Chicago has published 
an annual Christmas volume of a historical character for compli- 
mentary distribution to patrons and friends. The volume published 
in 1916 was a reprint of the autobiography of Black Hawk, the 
famous Sauk chief, and was edited by M. M. Quaife of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. So great was the demand for the 
book that although 3,500 copies were printed the edition was ex- 
hausted within a brief period. For the year 1917 the Indian- 
captivity narrative of Rev. O. M. Spencer is being edited by Mr. 
Quaife. The work was originally written for the Western Christian 
Advocate of Cincinnati, from whose files the numerous reprint edi- 
tions in volume form of seventy years ago were taken. For the new 
edition under preparation, recourse has been had to the rare file of 
the Advocate preserved in the newspaper division of the Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

An elaborate report of Perry’s Victory Centennial has been issued 
by the Perry’s Victory Centennial Commission, State of New York. 
As usual with politico-historical publications of this character, the 
physiognomies of the several members of the commission are adequate- 
ly presented to public gaze in a series of full-page half-tones. The 
numerous historical addresses delivered in connection with the cele- 
bration constitute the more interesting portion of the contents of 
the volume. Included is the address of Hon. John M. Whitehead 
of our Society at the laying of the cornerstone of the Perry Memorial 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 4, 1913. 
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Of particular interest to Wisconsin readers is the volume, Early 
Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699, edited by Louise P. Kellogg 
of the Society’s staff for the Original Narratives of American His- 
tory series. In this volume have been gathered, with appropriate 
editing, the principal classics of northwestern exploration in the 
seventeenth century. Included are the narratives of (or concerning) 
Nicolet, Radisson, Perrot, Allouez, Dollier and Galinée, Jolliet and 
Marquette, La Salle, Duluth, and St. Cosme. Thus at length we have 
assembled in convenient form the more important sources for the 
earliest history of this region, so that anyone who will, may easily 
avail himself of them. With this volume the important series of 
Original Narratives of Early American History, sponsored by the 
American Historical Association and under the general editorship 
of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson of Washington, concludes. It is inter- 
esting to note that the series was begun and finished by Madison 
scholars, Prof. Julius Olson having edited (jointly with Profes- 
sor Bourne) the first volume and Miss Kellogg the final one. 

Mr. Lucius C. Colman of La Crosse has had reprinted by photo- 
mechanical process from the copy in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library the rare Brief Sketch of La Crosse Wisc’n published in 1854 
by Rev. Spencer Carr. The work, a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, 
may be regarded as a city history, directory, census, and promoting 
tract all in one. From it we learn that in January, 1854, La Crosse 
had a total population of 745. Indicative of the character of the 
place at this time is the further information that, among this popu- 
lation were 78 “single Gentlemen” and but 38 “single Ladies.” In 
view of the fact that less than three years earlier there were but five 
families in La Crosse, the author’s generally optimistic view of the 
town’s advantages and future prospects seems fairly justified. A 
further indication of the roseate future which the townsmen saw in 
prospect is afforded by the enumeration among the 745 persons in 
the community of 9 physicians and 12 lawyers. 

Of Ulysses S. Grant, conqueror of the Confederacy, many biog- 
raphies have been written. The recently published biography by 
Louis A. Coolidge is one of the best in the series, although it still 
remains to write an entirely satisfactory account of Grant’s career. 
Mr. Coolidge’s biography devotes a relatively large amount of space 
to Grant’s later civilian career (over three-fifths of the volume). 
The author believes and seeks to show that Grant was a greater 
statesman and more successful president than he is commonly be- 
lieved to have been. 

The Historical Department of Iowa has issued Downing’s Civil 
War Diary, edited by Prof. O. B. Clark of Des Moines. 
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Alexander G. Downing was a sergeant in the Eleventh Lowa Infantry. 
He served from 1861 to 1865, a period during which he succeeded in 
participating in nearly forty battles and skirmishes. Like the 
Artilleryman’s Diary of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, published by the Wis- 
consin History Commission three years ago, Downing’s diary gives 
a valuable first-hand picture of the war as seen from the standpoint 
of the soldier in the ranks. Unlike the Artilleryman’s Diary, how- 
ever, Downing’s diary, as printed, does not reproduce the original 
record. Instead, it is a composite made up by the editor from the 
original diary plus a revised version written out by Mr. Downing 
in old age, together with such alterations as the editor deemed 
desirable. The editor’s work seems to have been done skillfully on 
the whole, and author, editor, and historical department are to be 
congratulated on the publication of the book. As with the Artillery- 
man’s Diary, not much of commendation can be accorded the physical 
makeup of the book. So worthy a record was deserving of a better 
dress. 

For several years the Lakeside Press of Chicago has published 
an annual Christmas volume of a historical character for compli- 
mentary distribution to patrons and friends. The volume published 
in 1916 was a reprint of the autobiography of Black Hawk, the 
famous Sauk chief, and was edited by M. M. Quaife of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. So great was the demand for the 
book that although 3,500 copies were printed the edition was ex- 
hausted within a brief period. For the year 1917 the Indian- 
captivity narrative of Rev. O. M. Spencer is being edited by Mr. 
Quaife. The work was originally written for the Western Christian 
Advocate of Cincinnati, from whose files the numerous reprint edi- 
tions in volume form of seventy years ago were taken. For the new 
edition under preparation, recourse has been had to the rare file of 
the Advocate preserved in the newspaper division of the Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

An elaborate report of Perry’s Victory Centennial has been issued 
by the Perry’s Victory Centennial Commission, State of New York. 
As usual with politico-historical publications of this character, the 
physiognomies of the several members of the commission are adequate- 
ly presented to public gaze in a series of full-page half-tones. The 
numerous historical addresses delivered in connection with the cele- 
bration constitute the more interesting portion of the contents of 
the volume. Included is the address of Hon. John M. Whitehead 
of our Society at the laying of the cornerstone of the Perry Memorial 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 4, 1913. 





